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The results of a 1974-75 sufveip^^ Florida secondaryl/ 
schools that are concerned with the teaching </f psychology are 
reported and co«pared vith siailar surveys iiade in 1970-71 and 
1972-73* iKe purpose of the^survey vas to'obt^n a profi^^e of schools 
offering psychology courses. The .1974 survey, a UO-itea 
questionqaire, vas Mailed to 337 schools and gathered 227 {responses* 
pata were collected on the nuaber of schools offering psychology 

"courses^ of students* enrolled, and of other courses schools were 
offering vhich included psycholo^ca^ content. Data vere also 
obtained on . the ^racial lixtur^ knd sex the students enrolled ^in 
psychology classes;', the pppularity" of psychology -coui^ses; the 
.aca44'aic preparation^ of psychb^^ the • ' 

behayldristic-^huBanist^^^^^ of psychology; teachersr and . the' 

iethpds jtts^ in the teaichlng psychology courses^ .Besults revealed 
tliat ps^^chc^^j /dis a separate cours^^ pf study Mas tsiifght in 179\o£ 
the 227 secondar^^^^^^ results :rep^^^ a slight 

i]3(creas€ fn the Cbtal huiber c^^Plorida secondary.' schoblsv«^ich 
offd^ed sepalg^te course, in psy6hoi%gy when ccfrpare^d *ith t previous 
purveys, pthtfr fihdin^s show tkal psychology classes, contain a racial/ 

;ixxture pf ^|(rpxxiate^ and 20* blacfc^'^^^^ 

pajbrity of student^ v^re feaal^^^^^^ qBTieisilijf,y §siciiolg4l 1:eachers are 
satisf^^ irith their aqadeiii^c preparation; few difi^^^^^ 
beitifeen' ^beiavibrist-priented an* ^huianists^oriented "teachers ; and 
iosi t^achers^^^^^tt^ iethVdr. (KC) 
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INl^RODUC^ION 

;)uring the 1970^71- and 1^72-73 sschool year^, surveys 
orida secondary sghooli^- relative ^o the teaching ,of 
.ology\were conducted/^ Both surveys were designed to 
— ^n specific information^ on a wide variety of ! areas and 
subj^ts pertaining to .th# status' of 'psychology \lithin the — 
curricWums of Florida' sjf^econdary schools. -.T4ie subsequent 
publications of the results of these studies (Stahl atid^ 
Casteel,\l972., 1973) weje used by a number, of individuals 
and groupk in making cujpricular and in$tructional decisions 
relative ta J:hisi cours J,. , 

' ^ * \ ^ 

Since' thk reporting of 'these two status studies, prer 
college psychdlpgy w|^ the focfis of attention of several 
insenvice worktops ^nd teaching clinie-sessidn.s within 
the state* ^ Meariwhil^, concerted efforts on the part of 
diverse educat-iortal| and professional groj^s to develop 
curricul^r mater i^%, to es'tablish related- profjessional 
-jpulrnals , to introdiace and revise existing textboolcs , . to 
establish certification and college degree fequiYement? 

relative to trairiing Veacljerq to teach these ca!urses/,and 

to influence the^V^ii^ection in which t^e course will take 
in future years^^^aye attempted to influence the nature 'and. 
direct ion, of tl)e|' psychology course in Florida's secondary 
schools Ques£|ons regarding the effects of. these efforts 
and the identi|lcafciori of \t rends .within the curricular 
area spurred t^e .author^on\to\ conduct the' third study. 
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•II. DESIGN ANDXPROCEDURE 



. — ^^.xww^^ be sur^reyed /in the4^i974-75 

study was d||ferent front the p,:pevious' two sury:eys. Whereas 
before all Morida schools which corftained grade level (s) 
10\ 11, or /|2 were sent questionfiaires, the mailing list 
for.:<Jtile 197|;-75 surv.ey was screenVd,.^ All pub Jic secondary 
. schools wefe^ automatrcally placed \'n the mkiling list. 
• However , q^ly those private; schobl^.with m'ore. than .ten'"' 
full-time (faculty members which wefS . riot also schools for 
>the men^ally-haricCicapped, were considered for Mclusion in 
the -stuc%|* Hence,, of the'.l-SS.FloridaV private schools which 
'include^-^ s^'^condary .grade, level sfudent^s, 3^ were exoiuded 
wh^n_ thej3riter;ia identified above. w^r| applied*. Off the 
remaining* |107 schools, '71 were randomly^ self'cted to be /< 
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included in the survey. Eventually, 266 public and 71 
private Secondary schools made up the total sample of 337 
schools included in tliis project. 

In April, 1975, a four-page questionn§ire containing 
"40-items accompanied by an introductory letter and a- 
self-addregsed return envelope were mailed to 337 Florida, 
'secondary schools. One-hundred and sevehty-six schdols 
, returned questionnaires from the. initial mailing, and 51. 
schools responded to the second* mailing sent in mid-May. 
A non-statistical scanning of the two sets of responses 
suggested there was little difference between the retuifns 
of the two sets of data. This report includes data front 
227 respondents jin the 337 schools surveyed (67.4%). 

In addition to the teacher survey, 2,6 of the 179 
teachers (14.5%) who indicated they taught. the separate 
course in j)sychology in their schools were asked if they 
would, allow their studerfts to be surveyed, as -well . *Tliese?^ 
26 teachers were randpmly selected from the total list* of 
teachers availatele as of May 10, 1975. This list includeds 
the names of • 147 psychology teachers.. Each teacher re- 
peived a* brief ^ letter explaining the /f;equest, a sample* of 
the two-page,' 9-item queationnaire for students, and. a stamped 
self-addressed' i^eturn postcard on which they could inciicate 
the total number of student questionnaires they needed. 
Twenty-five^ of the 26 teachers agreed to the request. *In 
all, these teachers rd^quested 1,.309 copies, of - the* stiiident 
.questionnaire. Twenty-four teachers returnied 1,215 c^m- * ^ 
pleted forms. The results of the analysi^ of these student 
data are also to be repoKted in this monograph, _ " 

Although aujreport of the 1974-75 s.urvey results could 
stand alone/ much- of' the valuej of this ^particular survey 
rests .in ^Che fact that, it . provicles ^at^ to examine changes 
in precbllege psychology in Floridcj over a six-year period. 
In f aat-/^ -the collected data provide the opportunity , for 
tite~firs^t longitudinal study ^of this sxabject area within 
the .legendary' school curriculum of ojie 3tate. Combined 
with, the results of the *"'1970-7I and 1972-73 surveys^ 
information was available to study trendSv3fi^hin this; 
»subje6,t area. The thre%> teacher purveys and'^ne student \ 
survey provide ampl^^data toj.study extensively^'the phenom- . 
enon of;?psychology $is a course of study in. the Secondary 
school^ diirriculumr . . , : . *. , 

~» Because of the amount of, diversity pf^the aVailabie 
data^ this jnonograph will report acrcumulated data along 
the fplle^ng •organizational piaii:^^ 



First, results for individual items of the 
1974-75 , teacher survey will be presented, 
and di^cus^ed; • • 

Second, ^when available, data from the two 
-previous '^teacher surveys will be presented 
and examined in light of the more recent 
findings;, and ^ 

Third,, if available and E>ertinent, informa- 
tion fr^om the 1,215 student qu'estiannaires 
.will be presented and analyzed in light -of 
the teachers' responses,"' 



However, wheii^ appropriate 'or necessary, modifications' in 
the above organizational scheme will be made in order to 
preserve continuity, to emphasize particular points, or * 
to maintain some semblence of readibility^ ^ 

III. RESULTS 

For»the first time in three surveys, the information 
provided by the respondents not teaching thfe psychology . 
courses , was sparse- These 48 respondents (2.1 • 2%Jj, reported 
they did not teach separate courses in psychology nor were 
such courses offered in the^r .schools. In part,, the lack - \ 
of information ^may be due ±o the fact that in the paat a ' 
n umbe r of persons in this category of respondents ct)mpleted 
the questionnaire for a colleague in- theii:-*schoo^l who 
actually taught these separate course:^. ^This fo'riner pattern 
of response did not re-occur in this survey^ Due to. the 
sj>arseness' of daii^ from these non-psychology teachers and 
remaining consislffent with, pfevi-ous" reports of ' questionnaire 
data^, the information^ presented and discusjsed relatijze^to. 
the 1974-75 survey will focus on the responses -of tfie 179 
' individuals who actually taught -Oie separate courses in 
psychology in their schools. 

1* The Nyimbervof Schools Offering Psydhology Courses 

The results revealed that psychology as a separ^e 
/course of. study' was taught in-179 /of the 227 se,condary 
achools respbndlng to the questiojjlnaire. (78,9*%);.:^ Of the 
'\ . . 266. public;'^s^^ surveyed, 194 (72^9%) reiurried com-- / 

- jj'^^ pl'^ed c^uestibh^^ wi£h 158 respondents (81.4%). .reporting 

. l^^y separate psychology^ courses offered 

f\ • in thei^/' kchoQl . Thirty-three^, of x the . 71 private schppls 
-'[^ .\:Slarvey^ respondents (63. 6%) ^ indicating 

tfieyvtaught their school's psYchology Goiarse offerings. 

* * -The 158- public, and; 21 priyate^%chQ.ql^ up 

• - the ;i79 . teafihers'^whoMtaught theses-separate ^courses <r>^ • »^ ' 

. r . ^ " 'fe^.^ ?^^^*v. threp sijrVey:s .the. teachers • . 

X^i^i^^^^ ^^y^^M the 
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. 179 schools; which offered sucK courses. completed the . 
quest! qnhadre.' In* 1970-71 and.i972-73, nearly ten percent, ' ^ 
of ;the reteurned questionnaires were, completed J?y someone 
else in the school besides' the * teacl?ers who taught these 
. courses (8.6% ahd 9.7%, respectively). ^ * * „ 

/when compared to information collected in the*l&72-73 * 
study^, the 1974-75 results represent' a Slight increase ill ,^ 
the total number of Flojrida^ sepor;daj:V schools which offerfed 
separate courses in psychologyTl The 179 schools offering 
such courses .were only four 'more than the total of 175 - . 
schools whichf> reported 'they offered the course in''l972-.73 . 
This total represents an.. incre'ase of only 2. 3^ percent in two 
years . • This small increase in numt^er of Schools is to be ^ 
contrasted with* th6 increase of 35 schools .(25.0%) reported' 
b^tH^en the ' 1970-71 and 1972-73 figures. Thes<^^ dataC would 
suggest that aftej several years ojE raprd^ unpra1::edented 
' ..growth witfij-^'. the precollege curriculum, the growth of . » 
, psychology as . measured in terms- of the number, of new or - • - 
total, schools^ offering such courses . has" slowed drastically * 
and may have even *pe'aked . ' • • * * i 

The ^x^^r of. schools which will offer separate .courses 
' , in Psych63^$fyr in the future may be ab^ut,r.the same as reported 
' in .this survey .'" In- other word^, those, secondary schbols 
which we^e able to include such courses may have done So 
*. ' while tHose scho(^ls not able to offer a separate course » 

may have been forced to wait until more funding and qualiftied 
personnel make Such ^additions' possi^ble. In this 'latter 
situatipn, as school budgets becomg^ tighter; there is^'less'- 
^ chance schpols not currently offering the course will find ^ 
the money to^develpp such courses while^, those schools . 
currently offering the psychology courses ma'y ^egin^drop'^oing 
J the,se coursed in fayor^ pf the mpre standardized-^and tradi- ^ , 
' tional burriculiim of f erings . Should th^ availability of ' 
funds* be a major condition regarding the introduction^ or 
continuance pf separate psychology courses, current -economic 
cojlditioos voul'd forecast a less- than- bright' future for 
psychology in thp^recollege curriculum.* 'Wie>^ve; towards, 
including such courses in more secondary ^schools may: have 
crested. ^ . ' . : ' ' * - - 

In itddition to- the above, • while the 1974-75. 'results 
- ^^epdrfeed ^efn Tino^re effete in^ the^pt.al -numb^pj:^^GfT.-«ehoG>lfi-?^^ r ; 

ling separate psychqlp^gyi courses,] -yies^^^^ ^epfeseiit;^ a* ^ | 

.slight decrease from ^the i^aJ72--73 ' fi^gure^^^ cbmpared to - * 

4 the total number of schools, resy^oh^ing' to each /survey ^ . i 
r \ (179 ojg 227. schools ror . 78.9% ^in 1974-/75 comparpa to 175 ■ » 

• of" 218 schools or. 80.3%' in 1972^73). . ^ '/ . /; ' ' / . . - 

' 2. The. Ilypes. of Schools Offeringl 'Psychology, Courses 

» * in regards to the type of sfchools whi'dh/ offered, separate 
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psychology courses,- the data indicate these coj^rses wer^ 
\ atl^in offered primarily in public secondary- schools (158. 
responses .or 88,3%) with .'Catholic parochial schools (10 
respoii's.es or 5. 6%) , ^private non -religious schools (6^ response^" 
t or 2.8%) , private non-Catholic religious schools ^(4 responses 
. or 2.2%) and laboratory schdols (1 response or •6%) following 
-in that order. 1 two years previous to the 1974-75 survey, the 
analysis of the 1972-73 returns revealerl 85.4 percent bf the 
158 psychology te:&chers (135, teachers) taught* their courses, 
in pjablic schools Vith non-Catholic religions schopls (11 
responses or. 7^.0%), private non-religious schools (6 res^ppi^es 
.or- 3. 8%), ^nd, Catholic pafoctiial schools (4 responses or^2. 5%) 
fallowing in that 'order. • ' . * 

These two se^ts of data, reveal two important ' shifts ' 
' ' , relative to the types of schools -whicl^of fered separate 

psychology ''fcoursesi: 1) the' greater tH^^dency of public sqhools 
over private schools to offer siich courses; and, 2) the shift 
of the SA;atus .of CatJ^olic .schools from last to first 'among 
-non-public schools* to. offer such courses. ^Greater stability 
of .fiQ^npial ^support may explain the first, of these shifts 
while the op^ni^g up of Catholic school curriculums to in- 
clude mOres cbnt^porary content" and subject matter may explain, 
.the second. ^ • > 

In part, the differences between the 1972-73 ,and 1974-75 
data- may also be attributable to .two, othea; factors. First, 
the random' s el e(3i:i on of npn-public schooli5 for ^inclusiop dn^ 
• th^e more recent sutvey may have excluded a number of private 
non-Catholic schools wl:iich offered such courses. Second, 
: Gattiolic schools may have; been engaged in the process of 

expanding their respective curricuXar offerings at a time 
, when non-rCatholic private' schools were .decreasi^nq their own 
c* non reqiia?fld course offerings.' bf import ance^fc is the fact 
^ • that fiva of the six Florida schools which required the 
psycholo^^cdUrse fot graduation were Catholic sch6ols. 
However/ with 15 of^^the 19 %Catholic schools surveyed (78.9%) 
responding tp the 1974-75 questionnaire and .only 16 of 52 
non-Catholic* schools (30.8%). responding, these data may , • 

orily 3;eflect the possibility that 'parochial^^school teachers 
saw more jDenef it , coming^ to *them frojn the completed, returned 
questionTiaire than did personnel in other types of priva.te 
school settlings. • ^ ' ^ . 

I 1^ .3 . ^ Description of jSctfools ^ffera^ng PsychQlogy- qour<ses 



i^s did their counterparifs two years earlier, the 179 



PSr^enfage figures cited here and; throughout are based 
, ' -upon the^ number' of reslpondents who* marked the* particular item, 
thus excluding n.on-jjesjpondehts. For 'this re^ason, a.. given 
nuniber )Qf respQiises may be asi^igned different percentages 
acjfcprd^hg to ,^the total .niiiriber of resp^^ndexits wliio marked that 
''partxcuXar'item^ . / '// . ^ ' 




[psychology teachers iri ia74-7S tauqht theii: cour^e^s^vin 
•schools with dissimilar total schcol enrollments, racial 
mixtures, and, urban-rural settings, ^^he data collected 
relative to these schqol characteiris.tics are reported 

(A) School, .enypllment data * ; * 

One hundrexa and twentyrtwo teachers (68.5%) taught in 
secondary school's with over 1, 000' ^tudent^ enrolled with - 
97 of these 122 teachers teaching in schot)ls .wi\h an 
enrollment of over' 1,500 students. Schools with enrollnents 
of between 50l;to 1 > 0^0 -students ranked; second with 26 
responses (14.6%); 1,001 to 1,500, third with 25 responses 
(14.0%); 351^tp 500, fourth with' 16 -resntonses , (9 . 0%) ; and," 
less than 350 students, fifth'with 14 rg^ponses" (7.8%7. 
These 1974-75 data^^r-e' to be conpare'd to the 1972-73 -data 
Which ^jfepo^ted, schools with over /I, 000 students enrolled 
ranked ffi.rs.t ^with 101 re.sponses' (64,.3%)*'; 501 to 1,000,' • 
secondiwi'th^ 25 i:^sp6n&es (15:9?); .l*^ss bh^n 350', third with 
Z2 responses (14 . 0%) ; *and, '351 to 500 students , fourth with- 
9 responses (5.7%). - / - . .-^ • - . ' 

Because information regarding student enrollments 
'were not collected in both survej^ usl^ig the sane cateqories 
effbrts to compare* the above data may produce .misleading 
conjectutes . Hoxve^er, when dc^ta are combined 'to create 
simi;Lar categories for purposes of comparison, the results 
indicate that. a number of schools with less than 350 student 
in -grades. 9 . through 12 drooped their psychology courses 
betv;een the 1972-^3 and 1974-f75 school terms.' Conversely, 
all levels of schools with enrollments of over. 3.§0 students 
tended *to' add psychology courses with the; qreate^t^Tm^ease' 
coning in schools with over 1,000 stUZh^t's enrolled., "This^ - 
trand would suggest that smaller schoo]^ will continue to 
drop separate psychology cpurs-es from their , curriculum 
while -larger schools may continue to add these coiarses 
within their already expanded ^curriculum.' • , • 

Prom these data, it would appear th^t psychology as a 
separate* cour's^ offering i& moire likely to lie taught in • 
schools able to provide no]v-critical and elective coua^ses 
in addition tt> their required- instructional* components 

which continue to Operate; to restrain ^the 4eveiopment apd 
offering of psychology eb/irses in small high schools^ * ^ ^ 
These enrollment figures may also" reflect the impact ori 
the curriculum of schools forced tp contend ^witb coupse 
offerings base(^ upon .F.T.E*. funding. ^ 

(B) ^Racial' mixture • of school enrollments - , ' 

Of the 17.8 teachers* who indi^catea t^e ratio of whites^ 
tQ-bljacks " attendxhg._ their schools/ 128 .teachers (71.9%)' 



reported they taught in "schools with racial balance of 
approximately 80 percent white and 20 percent black. ^ 
' : .Twenty-eight teachers (T5-7%) taught in schools with a i . 
65%/35% white-black ratio; 9 teachers (5-l%) each reported^ 

^ a 35%/65% and,20%/80% white-black ratio; and, 4 teachers ^ 
(2.2%.) report^^* 50%/50% .ratio. Information received, from • 
the 1972-7,3 td^achers revealed that 110 teachers (71.-4%) 
.taught in schools with a 80%/20% white-black . ratio while 23 
teachers (14.9%) taught in -schools with a 65%/35% ratio7\7 
teachers (4.5%) taught in schools with a 50%/50% ratio; 3 

' teachers ,(i;9%) taught in schools with a •35%/65% . ratio; and, 

• ^ ir teachers (7.1%) taught in schools with a (^0%/80% tratio. 

Compar^-sbn of these earlier findings with* the* latest 
Results' ik (difficult. . While some shifting took place in - ' 
terms of the. racial balance of schools, which of fered^ the 
^''^ course, the continued efforts to meet HEW and court-ordered 

guidelines relative to raeia]^ mixtures in schools .jriay in' part 
explain the shifts appare^t^ in tlie .data. ^ Many pf the schools 
whi^h offereji -the course two years previously could have 
continued to teach psychology, but shifts in student racial 
population, might have changed the ratio of* blacks to whites 
enough to change "their .resppnse to thds particular item\ 
Hence, the differences reported ^ere may be due more to 
shift's* in race rajtios within the same schools rather than 
- serving^-'to denote .a slight tirenji towards offering p'sychdlogy 
^ courses in more predominantly blacK secondary schools. ^ 

Contrary to the above interpretation-, these .data may'" 
'.reflect concerted ef foists by individuals in predominantly 
black- schools to "introduce separate* coui-se^ in psy-cholpgy 
'\ into their school 's/cuririculum. .^However, "data- to be : - 
/ reported, later would tend not to support this latter ' inter- ° . 
pretation. . '.'^^se data would ibad to the conjecture that ^ 
while the totai number oi predominantly black •secondary 
schools offering sepa'irate courses "in psychology is increas-. 
ing, the -majority of students wh9 enroll iri these courses, 
fven in. mostly' Black ^ schools', aontinues.^to-^be white. 

*^ ^ ^ ' - ' • • 

•(C)- Geographical' s^etting' Q:f 'sc hools - . ^ - 

Data relative* to the geographical and , social settings of 
... the .^chools offering separate courses in' psychology revealed 
- j ^:'#te?e.,^c^pls,,j^ 
t - .than tirban (32.6%)^or irufal (i28 .^1%)- .areas fdompairisbri of 

* these data with a similar item incii(|ded on the. 19^72-73* survey 
is- difficult because the choices^'provided' the respondents - 
were not identical. A clear majority of the 1972-73 teachers 



A number. of teachers wrote to indicate the ratio was 
closer ;to 100%/0% or 95%/5% in* their respective schools.. All 
their responses wei^e^.coded as being falosest to the 80%/2P% 
• ratio listed on. the^qUestionnaire# All^)tSer .additional ^ , 
responses which were provided by teachi^rs. were transf"3fened 
. -into the nearest ratio listed for them to check. . 
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(57.8%) Reported they taught in> secondary schools whose ' 
geographical and social getting w^s urban, in nature.^* Schools 
in rural settings were a distant 'second, (22.7%) with' schools 
which drew stiidents about equally from both urban and rural , 
settings producing nearly a fifth of the responses (19.5%). 
How many of the 1972-73 resporiges would have indicated the 
"suburban" choice is not possible to^compute or even esjzipiiate. 

o ^ ' .' 

One poiht of interest relative to teacher responses to 
tills i'tem shoiil^be brought to the reader's attention. Some ; 
teachers iia schools' located, in small town's;'of less* than 10,000 
population indicated their schoqL served uxban-oriented 
students while several respondents jLn- towife of over 30,000 * 
population .marked the rural opt/on. Whi^e it is conceivable 
that' a latge town school, especially With massed-bussing 
might house students from a rural setting/ it is highly 
imprc^bable that a ^school in a-town-with less than 10,000* 
persons would enroll .predominantly 'urban' students.' None 
of ^ the schools, just d^scribqd w6re located near sprawling 
.urban-subnrban air^as such as' Miami, Jacksonville, Tampa, or 
OrlaAdo. ' / * v ^ « * 

^ The resp<cmses to this item appear to hav,e been based ^ 
mor^ upbh eafeS^ r^pondent's de'finition of th*e meaning of 



the three\c)a(^ces^ provided, i.Q., urban, rural,- and sub- 
urban, 'than^^ipon the actual *p(5pul at ion density "of the 
area served ^^J;he partipi^ar schjpol. Finally, the nebulous 
nature of wh^t coijstitute^^i' urban center, a suburban area, 
or even a rural docationSMnt of Specific boundaries or 



an articulaited def inibign"*jdontributes to the. discrepancies 
represented in .theV^res m^es of these teachers. 

4. Other Courses i7hi,c};i -^Fncluded 'Psychological' Content 
- ^'-^^ ' ~^ T"^ ' " ~ «^ 

Information relative to the ideritity and frequency of 
courses or subject -areas other than those, specifically 
labeled 'V^'^ychology" which contained s^ome ^'psychological' 
content arid concepts was obtained.. After qombining ^the data 
from atT^2^T respondents, the resu2^J:s revealed that* ^ 
'psychological' subject matter was again being included in a 
variety of^ other ^courses and was still considered important . 
to the understanding and apprication of content studied within 
"thes^ s.ubstantitive areas.. ^ ^ ^ ^ 4 

^ ^^^^^eT ^S'^Tnai^'J arifaOrS^^ ^e^ponded^ri^'^i^^^ ^ 

questionnaire idehtified the follov/ing courses as cpi^tainin^ 

psychological Subject matter: Sociology (44 jrespbnses or* / 

46,3%) ; •Senior Social Studies (38 responses or 48.4%.); ChU^d 

Development (31 if^sponses dr 32.6%'X; Family tifej''(^4 respbjlse^ 

or- 2-^.3%) ;^Home ^Economics (i8 responses' or 18 ^^9%) ;^ Contemporary 

Issues" (13 responses or ^13* 7%) ; and, Prob,lem.s of Democracy 

(-4 Responses or 4.2%). , The choice labeled ' other' received ; ; 

16 riesppnses^, and ineludec| §uch -courses as Human .Relations' 

(3) ,* Introductibn to the "Behavioral Sciences {'if , Religidn i2j)^j 



and Art thropo logy , Parapsychology, Social* Institutions , 
Abnormal Psychology, Psychology of Himan Sexuality, Moral 
Guidance; Anatomy and Physiology, Business ^Education, and ' 
Religipn and Paychology (1 response each) • , ' 

Many" of the 95 respondents marked two or more it) f these ^ 
courses wHich revealed that sever^l/dif f erent pourses within * 
their^ curricillums* included content which was .'psychological' 
in nature. The 189 -courses identified by th,ese respondents 
represent^ a" sizeable increase over the number of courses 
reveale'd previous siirve^^s (106 and 140 in 1970-71 and • 
1972-73, respectively) . % • ^ ' # 

^ ;aPRe increase reported above continues to follow th6 
'tre'n^ir found in the^ previous two, surveys. Schools and 
teael>§^s continued' t& expand* th.eir ef forts« to incjfede at 
least some psychdlc^^gical subject matter into their course 
content e^fen when' these courses were not immediately related 
^ tQ. this discipline field. Hencg, teachers were at l^ast 
introducing more^tud^nts to psychological concepts and 
subject matter even wlien separ^;^ courses in psychology 
^'were.^lDeing of fered' in%\eix sqhoQl. ^ This pattern . of" teacher 
^response is esgecially important' im light of the fact^ that, 
of the 95 respoxidehts idgntifyi^dr other cou'i:;^6s which included 
^'psychological^ content/ sfo wef^*^ psychology teachers. 

Because few -these teachers taught a full load of 
psypholQgy classel/ these results may well reflect the efforts 
of these teachers to includte psychological siabject matter in . 
other 'courses. they -themselyfes taught*. Thus, rather than .>^> 
explaining the increase in including psychology "in otl^er 
_ courses in terms pf schools making cpncerted efforts to 
, incorporate as much !psycholo^' as po'ssible into their— 
curriciilums to at least expose mote students -tp this discipline 
of stirSy, a mbre accurate explana^tion o^^ thes^aains may ^'e 
-that these psychology' teachers infused, their other course 
assignments- with thi# s-ubject matter content. : Y^t another 
plausible explanation is that the respondents who taught the 
psychology courses may have completed the entire questionnaire 
more fully than ^id respondents wKo did not teach these courses 

-In 1970-71 and 1972-73, the , respondents* also identified 
other coursed which included psychological subject mat\6r.\ 
Interestingly ,-^Sociplbgy, P^tpblems oY Democracy, Family • 
'Life, And Child Dev^lbpme'rit ranked f ir j t , serohd > 



latter* dropping front sgcoHd to' seventh -llast) plaee^« 
M^ariw'Kil^, Family Li W an/d Child Development sw,itch'ed 
ppsitioi^s with the/la;tte^. ticking third, pia.ee .. 



•The'shllEt in these responses and rankings may be explained 
.in the following v/ays. Because^ of its growing popul^frity and 
because many, schools offer it as a sequel to the one-semester 
course in psychology rather than offering a Psychology-II ' 
cours.e, Sociology ret^iried its first place -position. Meanwhile 
some schools have chang^ /the course, title of their seMTor 
level general ,^ocial studies course from Problems of^mocracy 
to Senior Social Studies or Cohtemporary Issues. Finally, with 
the increasing shift iii' many schools towards 'salable* skills 
for their graduates, schools have begun to shift course • • 
^offerings from more general course titles such as Family 
Life and "Marriage and the Family to more specific courses 
and titles like Child Development which include ' f ield-based ' • 
;participatio^ in^ local hospitals, nurseries, and kindergartens. 
Thus, th^e changes in rankinJ^s among courses including ' 
'psychological' content may be. representative of moire wide- 
spread changes going .on inside' the curficulums of man^f Flprida 
secondary schools. \ 



5* Elective N<?r Required Nature of Separate Psychology Courses 

■When as^ed whether the separate psychology courses offered 
at theii; schools were designated as elective or required 
coujTses^ for /students, 173 -of 179 teachers (96^6%) sele'cted 
the f ormejf."/ 'Only one public g<:hoQl requirecl'rthe pourse for 
graduatijgin While five of the 21 private schools (23.8%) offer- . 
ing separate, courseis required the psychology .course for 
graduation. 



TheSQ. fiWings are to *be contrasted with earlier data'"^ ' 
that reported-i9^8 percent of the 1972-73 teachers and 
98^4, percent o'f the 1970-71 teachers taught in schools' 
which offered Elective psychology courses. - Vf^^^j^fii^ve 
schools reguireia the course in 1972-73 and six st^hoQls in 
1974-75,-- the oveVall percentage of ' schools i^Qqui ring ^ the 
psychology course] rdse from 3.2 percent to only 3.4 percent 
in the two year pbriod. Bespite the fact that se^veral 
.the schools responding to tHe 1972-73 survey did'not exilt 
,at the time of tlj!e 197^4-75 surve^^^ and that V:he budgets of 
many private scK5^^S, were getting tighter', ^he finding 
that private f schools were expanding their curriculums enough 
to include a required course- in psychology was .unexpected. 





One otheir factor should be considered 
^-a^t±±p--C?DWe^^ 
e^tregid in jnany ^choals is tb allow ac 

seniors to eriroll'in communitV college .c 

enrplled^ j^^ jfcheir^ teBp^ctive high schoaas./ 

allow eariy /graduati admission to local . 

community c^lledfes ar^Q universities. Thus,: si'^ce^ thei-r 
students cMn en'roll^n psyciioldgy' coursfes; at the. colleges 
they attend, ^1|hese i^arlicutar high schools do no*^%ave" to " 
find 'rpoVln.dieir^own curriculums for ' separate p'^chology 
courses./ In /some ^cases, these communil^y colleges and ^ 
universities/ ,reqi^re thV.general intr^H'uctory osycholpgy 
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course for *all their students. Hence, what may have been 
an elective course at their ovSa high school, the psychology 
course became a required course for these students -in their 
college program, - How many students are included in programs 
like this "'that affect the status of precollege psychology 

» 1^ unknown . * - , 
* V ' •J * » * 

"6. Number of Sections of Psychology Offered in Different Schools 

-For the first time in threq. surveys, the teachers were / ~ 
asked to specify the njondDer of sections of psychology they 
taught each day. The 176* teachers responding to this item 
.indicated- they taught a total of 487 classes each day \K = 2.77 

-sec.tloJis_pBr_J:each£j^^p_erL_d^L)_*^ M.eaxl-yL_a-J:hixd„of the f.aachers/- 



(5i "responses or 29,0%) taught only one section each day, 
^jTl iir;t y-nine teachers (22.2%) t^ght two sections with teachejr^ 
^teaching five sections (34 responses or 19,3%), three sections 
(26 responses or 14,8%^, four sections (23 responses or 13,1%)/ 
and, six sections (3 responses or 1,7%) follov;ing in 'that drdeirj 

Ninety teache;:s (51,2%) tavjght one or two sections per day 
while 37 teachers (21.,*0%) taught five or six s^^ction^ ^ach day, * , 
However , ' these 90 teachers taught only 129, sections ''(26 • 5% of 
'all sections taught) while the 37, teachers tQtal^ed 1^9. 
V sections among themselves (38,6%),^ These data mky alsd be , ^ J 
. interpre.de(J as being'^indicat ive of * the, numba^ of sections 
'/ offered at the various schools. For example, 51 Florida ^ 
secondary schools offered only one, section of psychology to 
their students, 39 schOals offered two sections, and s6 forth 
throughout all six levels of course sections, , ^ . • , ^ 

ii Student Enrollment Datd ' * 

Z-^ , . , > ' ' "~ « « 

. \ 

^ r * ' V ' "i^w 

~- iVccording to the dat:^ ifeported .in the" 1970-71 survey 
ref)art, 19,779 student;;s were enrolled, in separate psychplogy ^ 
courses which ranrged from six weeks to onei year in length. 
This total represented an inqrease of 12.0 percent over the 
1969-'70 ei^rollment' of 17,655 students reported by^ these 
teachers. During the 1971-72 school year, 24,709 students 
had enrolled in separate psychology courses with the enroll- 
ment increasing to 25,201 students during the ,1972-73 school^ 
term. •The 1971-72 figure represented increase'of 24.9 
^ percent over . the 1970-7i student enrollment with enroll- 

schdol year, ' / . ; f / * ' J \ - / ^ . 5* /" 

In examihing the results of the 1974-75/survey, these 
data indicate student enrollment continued to increase 
throughput the 1973-74 .and 1974-75 sphool terms. The returns / . 
revealed an ^increase of 494 students\(2 , 0%) from 1972-73 to 
197S-:7'4 with the -i:otal enrollment figure at 25,695 students; 
This total jumped by almost ten. percent jl, 1%) iii the follow- 
ing^ year as the 1974-75 .teachers reported a total of 28/D30 
students had enrolled in their courses during the school year* 
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This lates^t figure- represented an increase of nearly sixty r 
percent (58,8%) in student enrollment in^the five years''* 
between 1970-71 and 1974-75 (See Table 1). The six ye^r 
enrollment data represent a mean increase per ' year of. W3.0 , 
percent ^ Using this mean-growth rate as a predictoFT* 4zhe " • 
1975^^76 enrollment figuje for separate courses in psychology 
would be 30,8 33 students. 

The findings relative J^student' enrollment increases'^ 
appear inconsistent yith the figures presented, earlier * 
sugges-^ng the tota^ number ' of schools offering the separate 
courses had reache'Q a peak or at least had remained constant. 
T^e increase in student enrollment data may be interpreted 
jto-mea n that while f ewe^^-sjchools were adding such- courses 
to their curri'culums, the. Schools currently offering these 
^courses were 'allowing more^ studenjbs to enroll in them. Data 
^ reporting the increased practice of schools, of allowing rfiore . 
tenth, andv eleventh graders to eni;oll in previously all- 
senior psychology courses, lends support for yiis interpretation 
In other word$, fewer schools were offering psychology" for the 
' first time whjile those schools already of ferin%**sueh' courses 
were allowing more non-seniors to enroll in them. 

: ^ • / \ ^ ^ - -;v',.:. . ^ . - ^ 

. ,The 21, 9,9 3x students enrolled in, one-semester , psychology 
courses .during the 1974-75 schooX-year represent an* increase ^ 
•of 26.3 percer\|: over the 17,412 student? reported by the 
1972-73 tejache'^s. Enrollment . fdi; courses ,©f this length/ 
during the 1973-74 school year was 18,987 students. The ^ 
19 74-75 .enrollment was nearly eighty percent higher (^5,. 2%) 
,tha'n that reDo:i;t:ed by the Florida Depar-tment of Education 
in 156 8-69 (12'; 519 studehts) which ihcluded alt secondary 
schools, ioi -the state-. Were , data deceived f rom th^ 111 • " 
schools -not responding to'^the latest survey and were this 
information similar to those data already received, there is 
no doubt the 'true' 1974-75 enrollment figures-^or one 
semester courses would'have exceeded the 25,000 mark. Whether 
^ ^ taken collectively or just in terms of semestfeir course enroll- 
ment, the increase' in student enrollment .repor^d by.the. 
1974-75 teachers maintains psychology ^s^J.^siti^ of being[|:. 
one of- the fas tes#*gf owing elective course offerings i\i 1:he 
history' of Florida education. ' ^ ' . ' 

f ' - . " ' ■ ' . ' ' - • 

^ These results would, also suggest that in gene-e^ more • 
"^ESaSnfTwilEIi^^ 

' these^ courses. ^The gradual but noticeable dec^line 'in the 
total number* o)f stuSents enrolling in year-long courses 
.and the increase in enrollment for courses .of . shorter , ^ • ^ ^ 
lengths would' suggest that* s'choDls are not only opening • - ^ 
these separate psychology courses to more. tenth ahd 
eleventh, grade students but /are arlso offering these cou/ses 
for shorter piejriods of time! ^This interpretation is to be - 
contrasted with the speculation reported in the previous 
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Student Enrollment Data for Separate P5ycbo|'c©y Courses From 196.9-70 
and Projected into thre 1975-76; School Year 



Total Student ' ' Enrollment ,^ ^ Percentage Growth Indei? ^ 

-Enrol-iment--Re^ort e d -I nor e ase-Ovd^r^-^;,!^ ^O^re ase-Ove r-^^ -^Us ing— 1-9 &9— 70 

By Respondents Previous* Y^'ar . ^"fr^eyibus Year ^ As the Base Year 
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monographs which linked the. increase in student enrollment 
I with the increase in the number Qf sohools offering separate 
1 psychology courses. . ' ^ 

. 8. Descriptive Data Concerning Studenlis Enrolled in Psychology 
Courses; Teacher Survey / 

' inforination coiK:erning the racial mixtu're, sex, and 
\grade levels** of the students enrolled in the psychology — 
c^our^es* was obtained. / 



Ia) Racial mixturfe of psychology classes 



:One hund)^d and fifty-one of the 175 teachers, responding 
(|B6.9%) repor^d they taught classes which had a racial vj^ 
mixture of appr^imately ^% whitfe and 20% black. Again, 
clashes with percentages of whites exceeding 80% and approach- 
^ ing l00% would be classified as liein^ withirx this 80% white/20%>^ 
biack category. The 86.9% is* nearly identix:al .to th^ 1972-73 
i figure (84.9%) and indicates tha^t after two yfears, in better 
thari four-fifths of all psychol-dgy courses taught in Florida 
secondary schools, the student enrollm_ent still approximated^ 
, or eicceeded^ f our whites to each 'black studeht regardless of 
the white/black 'ratio of the total school population. Ag^in ^ 
as in the 1972-73 findings, the' results of this survey con- 
cerning other ratios of white/blacky enrollments in separate 
..*^^r>^* psvcholog^. courses confirm the' likelihood of the white domin- 
ance. Twelve teachers (6.9%). indicated they taught 'elates 
whj/ch approximated a 65% white/35%* black student enrollment 
wi.i:h 5 teachers (2.9%) indicating a 50% white/50% black ratio. 
Of the two categories Which listed predominantly black student 

- en3:oM.ments, i.e.^ 35% white/e5,% black and 20% white/80% 
black, only the latter received responses (7 responses or . 

' 1 

f' In 1972-73, the second it^ost frequently indicatedyf^tio — 
of Vhites to^blacks* enrolled in separate psychology courses 
was , the 65% -white/35% black category (6^6%:), with the>^50% 
^^3.1cLpk/50% white category third ('3.3%) and the 20% wJiite/80%, 
blc[9k category, fourth *(5.3%K'. In the -first study as in the^ 
second, no teacher indijcatedl a 35% white/65% black* ratio of* 
students ^enrolled. /Eight ofj the 14 predominantly black 
scHpjpls in 197.2-73 taught psychology courses with higli^^ 
-perpeiitrage^ ^rol^b^r; whe,^«ea& %-t^ f^-r ^r -^ 

- results fndicate'that |only' in ^ .oTf !tne \(8 |choolB with^ ^ , ''M 
pfedpminantly, black enrollments ds^'the percentage of blacks '^^^ 
enrolled in psychology courses exceed that^ of wnite enroll- j 
'meht\ ; . . « . • * • .f ^r- ^ 
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^>-^Interpretation of, the earlier, findings suggested that 
blctcjcs did not percteive psychology , as beneficial *to their 
need,k or^ relevant to their lives and interests .r Xt wa^s ^ 
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also speculated tliat^.the psychology courses may be one of < 
the last-iastions' against integration remaining in the 
curriculum. Still, little information regarding the exact 
reason (s) blacks do. not enroll in these courses is available. 
Analysis , of the ajesults of the student questionnaire regard- 
ing the reasons why blacks and whites did/.en'roil , in these ^ 
courses msfy provide some empiric^ ^explanations for this 
enrollment ^pattern. (See Appendi^f .B , Table 'SB.) 

(B) Sex m^g^up of psyc^iology- classes 

When data regarding the sexual make-up of the psychology 
jcLlassfiS—were^-exami-ned-r— i-fe-'was f^und that-i-n-ovex twq^t±m:ds 
of the schools' (68. 6% X, the majority of the students enrolled 
were female3. Thirty-three teachers (19 72%) iridicated an 
.approximately balanced classroom while 21 teacners (12.2%)' 
r.eported a majority of » males ^w^re enrplled. The 1974-75 » 
figures for fem^le^ enrollment nearly 'equalled /the 1972-73 
f>Adings which indicated' a 69.1% female majorii^y. Classes/ 
/ith 'about equal' numbers of males* and femalds appeared 
ilightly mor^ often, in 1974-75 (17.1% in 1972+73 compared 
tb 19.2% two years later) with nredomina/itly Aiale classes' 
aWearing less often in 1974-7S (13.8% in 197/2-73 
compared with 12.2% two years later). While /the percent-, 
agtes'^differed between ^the two years (13.8% aM 12.2% in 
19y2-73 and 1974-75, respectively^ / the same/ 
teachers, 21, reported predominantly male clJas 
fo2:\ their courses. ■ / • ^ 

Even after two years of exploratioi)* an^ questioning, 
thefe is^ still no prevailing ^xplanatipn as[ to why females 
dominate the enrollmen€s in these separate /psychology courses, 
Whet her the reasons* are related to the academic levels of 
thes^ courses, their psycho-social-emotionAl Jvcontent 7 their 
intetest-appeal for females, or their ava4.[L ability to 'females 
whi Id males are required or encouraged to /take other courses, 
e^g.,\ study hall. Shop, varsity sports , etic. , are unknown. 
However, all of these reasons are plausible explanations for 
the discrepancy in the female-male '^enrollments in these 
courses. Information ,to be reported later in this monograph 
concerning the analysis of ^ the student sunrvey according to 
the seic^^bf students may shed some light qn this issue. (See 
Appendix. &> Table 3B) . • 

'^(^J^'^' prS^efl^^ iir^sycholo^"coTi^^ 



number of 
s enrollments 



/information pertaining to' the grade/ level o^ the students 
enrolled ih the ccfurses was obtained. No school offe-fed 
seE^afrate psychology -eourses for only niiith, tenth, , or *^even,th 
grafle students while 31 schools • (17 . 8%) Topened thejr courses'" 
■^y^ust twelfth graders. The remaining/ schools , of tered 
psychology to students of different grafle levels wil^h'the 

\ . . ' ' -r - ' J. ^ ' 
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grade ,^:ombiiiation of elevent.h and twelfth the most popular 
with 104 schools (59.7%) and the combination of tenth through 
twelfth a distant second (36 schools or 20.7%). 



In 1972-73, psychology courses open to only ninth grader^ 
or only ten}:h graders were offered at only one schooL each. 
Three teachers (1.9%) indi*cated their 'courses were open to 
just eleventh graders while 47 (30.1%) reported courses open 
only to twelfth graders* The grade combinations which, re- 
ceived the most responses from these 158 teachers were the ' . 
^ eleventh-twelfth grade combination (69 responses or 4^4.2%^ 
^a^ the tenth through twelfth grade combination (3,3 responses 
-^r 21.2%). The ninth through twelfth grade combination 
received .only two responses (1.3,%). In 19-7l)-71, no school 
offered the <20urse to just, tenth graders while on6 school , 
each offered psychology to duly ninth graders and only 
eleventh graders. In addition, no school opened the course • 
to ninth through twelfth grad^^ while 18 school's (14.0%) 
offered the course to tenth through twelfth graders.. Courses 
enrolling just tw'eif th graders br'' eleVejith and twelfth- g^rad^ers 
combined were- found 'iti,„8-4. 4% of the schools in 1970-7L, 74:'3i ' 
of the schools in 19/2-73 , and 77 . 5% of the sc^ols in 197i-75. 

• .T^e movement of schodls towards making ^he separate'. ^ 
^ psychology couxjse a junior-senior course offering^ s"; ap^i^r^nt 
in these data. The separate^ courses , which seemed likely from 
the 1972-73 data, leveled 'itself in . the 1974-75 returns. 
Whereas in 1970-71, 14.0%. of the courses were' open to 
sophomores, in 1972-73 this proportion rose to' 21. 8% before 
dropping to 20.7%^in 1574^75. rr^ ' ' ' . 

These figures 'suggest that Florida, schdo.l^ were making 
an effort to prevent the ^psychology course from becoming 
solely a twelfth grade el^eetdve course offering^- The inclu-r- 
sion.of more eleventh gr^dk students and of somfe tenth graders 
^ AntQ the separate psychology courses represents a defiiiite • 
shift toward a more multi-grade curriculum of f^ring rWther.,. 
^ than retaining tHe more traditional singje?-grade course. 

The speculation reported. in^;the 1973 monogra;^£i that psychology 
seemed to have been seeking its proper pl^ce.in the'.precollege 
curriculum may ^ave been a correct one* ^'^it appears, the hi-gh 
- school psychology course will continue to eijrqll primarily 
eleventh^ and twelfth graders, with about one^out of every 
^.fiverror ^^ix^sohool?^ ^ls.e'-^peningT-up^tdie--cbu^s^ to^tentb^^ 
graddrsi /' ^ I ♦ * . ^ j^V , ^' f '' I " V 't[ 

Th^se data .suppg^^^the .con japtiire. that psychology as a^ / 
co:urse ©ffering^cbjitanufes tb compete witht^sopiology , ^robl^ms 
of democracy, ^ and otHeV^ behavioral ^^'d Ibcral. science. and 
mini-course offering^^or tlfe- attention of . twelfth ^graders ^ 



Similarly, the trend towards allowing seniors to take colTege 
courses. >px to become early admits to local coinmunity colleges 
has deprived many s'enior high schools of their more able ^ 
students who in -the "past elected the psychology course to fill 
tl;iei;r senigr-year schedules.* This development may Hhve, lead 
(or forced) several sch ools to open their formerly ,all senior 
psychology courses/€o^levehth or tenth and eleventh grade ^. ^ 
.students. - * ' • 

* Those interes'ted* in increasing the ntimber of psychology 
course offerings might well focus their efforts on developing 
coursiss and^ instructional materials for ^nore tenth and eleventh 
graders. However, since typical ninth -^nd tenth grade course 
offerings for the^ocial studies are 10ss established 'in tra- • 
dition, convention, and law^than American History, Consumer 
Education, and Americanism vs. Communism/ these grade levels 
provide fertile territory in which to experiment with such 
courses and materia^g. The njovement in Florida's larger 
secondary sclCoolis toVards one~quarte|: and one semester length 
mini-courses'" at all grade levels offers yet another framework 
in which educators interested"^ in psychology can design and 
test curricblums e(nd material^. 

• . * • ' 

9 . *^ Dasqriptive Data Concerning Students Enrolled in Psychology 

Courses; Student Survey . . 

Teacher data relative to class -characteristics fcould also 
be examined in light of the information* collected ..from the 
1,215 students who were surveyed. Being randomly selected-, 
these student responses represent a croj^s-sampling of students 
and classes across Florida. ^Infaluded in the student question- 
naire wer^'fi.ve items designed to gather descriptive data rela- 
tive to the sex, ""race,, age, and g.rade level of each respondent. 
Infom^ation was also collected as to the grade each ^tudent 
earned in the psychology coxir^e, for the previous gradijigSSterm. 
A summary of the 1,215 student responses r^egarding these ^data 
is* presented below (See Table 2 and Appendix B, Table IB) . 

'(A) feace jpf students* enrfelled in psychology courses / 

^ . '^^ i ' 

" "When these ^^ata were analyzed according to the, race of 
the students enrolled in^ the^e coursesu^the , results Were con- 



the 179 teachers, 
the separate 



sisteht with previous teacher responses. Of 
163 had reported heavy. white. enrollments in 
psychology "courses. This high figure fo^r white enrollment* 
was supported by^.the student returns. An overwhelming majority 
of, the students; i06J students^ or 88.1% were^white. Black 
st^(^ents n\imbe|:.ed 110 responses (9.i%)' while 'other' students-^ 
numbered 34 'res^pn^es '{|.S%) . These 'otherVl, students were • , r 
|>rimariiy" .Cubani^, Sipanrsh-speaking. perspns, and/or Qhicanos r 
who deeigj^ted thesp >abels as being appropriate for describing, 
their, ''r'ade. ' Whii% technicaliy C'white). '!;;thede' Students yiexe . ^^ 
permitted to'retrairt ,their 'other' classification*^ for purposes 5^ 
Igf data analysis. ^ , ; ,X 



TABLE 2 



Crosstabulation of Descriptive Data Pertaining * i 
to the 1;215 Pibrida Secoh^ary-^School Students 
'\mo Responded to the 1974-75 Psychology* Survey:' 
• ' \7 The Pel-qentage Figures^ . 
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Taking the 88.1% figure for whites in the total stude^;it 
population, then 24,6S4 white stud^snts enrolled in psychology ' 
^durses during' the 1974-75 school year. The 9.1% for blacks 
would convert, to approximately 2 ,551' black s.tudents enrolled 
,in these courSTes. The typical white student was female,, in 
the twelfth grade, and ^17 years^old.. Similarly, the typiq.al 
blaqk student was female, in the ^twelfth grade,, but 18 year§^ 
old. The typical 'other' si;udent was a Spanish-speaking male, 
in the twelfth grade, and Jr8 years old. 

(B) Sex, of students enr(3B.led in psychology courses . . 

* * 

Although 118 of the 179 teachers indicated their classes 
consisted of a majority of females, no data were previou^sly 
Available regarding the percentage of females enrolled in 
thesj psychology courses. As ^expeqted fr9iii ^tire teacher data, 
fem^le3 did^ make up a majority of the^ s^tu^ent • populatioiT 
sampled in the 1974-75 survey. Nearly '^^^ percent df 'the 
Students (710 students ot 58.6%) were female with' the remainin 
portion being males (501 students or'^'41.4%) . If these per- 
centages are an accurate indicatipn of the female-male* ratio , 
in- separate psychology cpurses, then of the 28;030 students 
enrolled in , Florida secondary school psycholqgy courses 
during 1974-75, 16', 42*6 were' females. 

Combined with other available data, a composite des-' 
crlption of the 'typical' female and male student can be 
developed. "The typical female pSychplOgy^ student was white, 
in tlxe twelfth grade,^ and^ most likely 17 years , of age. *The 
typical male students was white, in the twelfth ^rade, and 
equally likely to be 17 or 18 years of age. The chances are 
V€fry good that both students received a letter grade of "A"- * 
or "B*' for the last grading period. . ^ 

(C) • Grade levels of st^udents enrolled in psychology courses^ 

According' the 1974-75 teacher .survey i^esult^,. 131^ 
of the ^179^ schools offering separate psychology* coi^ses 
opened these courses to just twelfth graders or to^'^leventh ' 
and twelfth graders combined, 'only 39, schools opened/these 
course^, up to ten;th gradersr while 3 othisr schools ,all6wed^'^\ 
ninth arid/or tenth graders to enroll /in these courses^. with * 
special permission. ; The student results' support^ the teacher ' 
data which fiad indicated a large senior, population . in 
these course s<. ^ When the student responses were analyzed, the 
findings revealed that two-.thirds of the 1,215 stiidejits 
( 795^3 tuden-ts or 66 . Q%) were seniors , . with junipr's {315 
student^ or 31 . 1%) , sophomores (28 responses 02:^2.3%), and^ . 
freshinen (7 responses or .6%) 'foi;Lowing in that Srder. These 
data suggest that while some 42 scj^ppls allowed^ tenth graders 
to enroll in their- psycholpgy courses, very few' tenth graders 
actually enrolled- in these/ courses. ^ * 



At all grade levels, the typical student was a white 
female.-' As one would^ expect,, as the level of the .grade rose, 
so the age level of €hs students increased with ninth graders 
primarily 14 ye^rte of age, tenth graders" primarily 16 years 
of age, eleventh graders evenly divided between 16 and 17 
years of age, and twelfth graders nearly equally divided^ 
between 17 -and 18 years of age. In summary, ,64.a%^ of 
•m these studen^ts were .17 or 18 year old setiiors. 

(D) '^ Age> levels pf students enrolled in- psychology courses 

No previous data were collected relative to. the age 
of ' the students, who enrolled in psychology courses at this 
level. The' closest . approximation of age. would hive had to 
come'from an estimation based upon the grade 'levdl of* these 
students:^ The results of the student- survey revealed that 
nearly one-ha-Xf of all students enrolled", in tl)es^psychology 
'courses were 17 years old (552 students hr 45.8^). Eighteen 
year old student's U35 students or 36.1%) made up the second 
most numerous age category with 16 yea^ old students 
(.204 students .or 16.9%) third, 15 year old students (11 
students or .9%) fourth, and 14 year old students (3 students 
or .3%) Jifth. ^Collectively, 81.9% of t^e psychology students 
» surveyed were 17 or 18 years of ^ge. The typical .17 year old 
psychology student was a white female in her senio^ year of 
high school. The typical 18 year old, student was white, a' 
senior, and equally likely to be either , .Jfemale or male. . 

(E) Academic gradeg received by students enrolled, in 
psychology courses ^ ^ ^ . 

„ Each student' was also ^sked to identlly^he grade s/he * 
' ^ received in the psychology course for, the previous grading 
X.; term. Over a third .of all ^gradesfgiven By the 24 'teachers 

of these 1>215 students were "B" /grades ^444 responses'^^or 
. .37.4%). "A's" were -the second most received grades (312 
responses or 26 .3%)-^^ -^ith "C ' s"^a.third (27'8 responses or 
23.4%), "D's" fourth, (10 3- ^responses or 8.-7%); and "E*s>F's" 4 
: . fiftli^ (49 response? or 4.1%) . Twenty-ni«ne students failed ' ^' 
to indicate, their ^rade letter for the previous tem^--.^ 

« . Cummulatively, li^arly two-thirds d^l^ll grades re^ceived 
by these )6sychology ' students were either t^A ^ s-" :or ^*B's" 

; (63.7%) while* "A" through ';C" grades', accounted/ £or .87.2 « ♦ 
percent of ail grades received* by these studextt'sl^'^^y'D" . 
and."E/F" -grades were received by. 12. 8, pi^r^cent of these 
psych!:?logy students. In other words ^ for\eyery one student 
v?ho received a- "b" or ■"E/F;^ in- psychology^ five, stud 
received either an -I' A" or "B . " These data were -.hot ^examined 

• /to detemine which sex^ race/ age .leveU .oV- grade' 'level: of 
studBhts* received,.. 1 -^'^ ^-^^r^' 
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(P) SuimnaJiGr^ of student descriptive data^ 

' ' • * 

A± this time^ a composite description of the 'typical' 
secondary schooi psychology student can i be finalized. She 
is a "whitipi, 17 year old senior student enrolled in a school 
of ovei^il/OOO students.. Her class of approximately 30 
studentivincludes 16 white females, 11 white males, 2 black * 
femaJ^es, and 1 black or Spanish-speaking male. Uh^ majority 
of her classmates are 17 or 18 year bid seni9rs with a fel^ 
juniors also^ enrolled. "-^^ -.^.-^^a^^ .r 



"A's" or'"B's 



enrolled, pf the 30 studei^ts, about 20 received 
" .last grading term and our Vfypical' student 
: was among this group >^ 20 students. ' ^ * 

1^. Populariiiy of the Psychology Course '\ ■ ; ' ^'-^ 

Much has been written on the popularity of the psychology 
course ai^iong high school students. Previous surveys revealed 
♦that Florida students were no different than students from 
other states in terms of liking psycholo^'i'^'^he reported 
demands of students for such courses and the growing numbers 
of students^enrsolling in- these -courses attest to this popu- ' 
. larityl 

When the (teachers^ of these ' courses were asked whether 
students at their schools perceived the psychology course as- 
popular one \o take, 92. &% of the teachers answered in thK 
affirmative. Only 12 of the 166 teachers responding to this^^ 
item indicated the course was not a popular one totafee at 
. their school. While exceptionally high, the '1974^-^ perceilt- 
: age figure of 92.8 is lower than the 93.8% reported in 1972-73 
and even lower than the 94.5% reported two years earlier. 
According to these figures, student enrollment' during this 
six-year period showedj^^a rapid increase from 19 ,,77^ students ^ 
in 19^70-71 to 28,030 students in 1974-75 (a* 41.7% increase) 
while ,the teachers perceived^he course as simultaneously 
growing "less popular" with the students, who enrolled in 
these cour^fes.^^^ , ' - « ^ 

Whexl the psychology, teachers werj^ asked whether student 
"(demand for and; enrollment in psychology courses increased^.., 
decreased, or remained about the* same over the p^ast two^or 
three years-, over^^twor thirds (67.3^) itidicated^an :iLncrease . . 
Sixty-three teachers (40.4%) indicated the increase was sharp . 
• with %2 teachers (26.9%) reporting a slight jlncr-ease. " Twelve 
teachers ;^(7. -4%) reported a decrease in student demand and * . 
enrollment. The.se d^at^ 'are consistent 'with information 
collected^ on i>rior surveys which r^^«ft*i«5.2%^of the teacK'ers ^ 
in. 1970'-7J. and 63.3% in 1972-73 had ihdica.ted an increase 
^in 'student demand and enrollment in :the ' ciDur^ the 
previous two or thre.e years'. Al,so,"/the p^erc^tage of teachers 
who reported a leveling \off of student, demand and enrollment 
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had remained relatively ccmstant across * these two* earj.ier 
surveys (27-0% in 1970-71, 27-7% .in'*197'2-73, and 25.0%. in 
1974-75). * 

The findings relative to^,s:budent (demand for and enroll- 
ment in psychology courses mujat be interpreted with caution. 
Part of this caution is due' to^ the- natuire of the questionnaire 
item, i.e., the item is a poor one. It is cohceiveable for' 
student demand for psychology courses to b^ independent of 
the'ir ability to enroll in such dourses. In fact,, several 
respondents who reported large decreases in student enroll- 
ments between 1973-74 and 1974-75 indicated that student 
'demand and enrollment had actually increaTsred sharply over 
j:he same two or three year period. In other instances, 
teachers who reported increases of over 100 students in one 
year's time also indicated a slight decliHe or "a leveling 
off of student 'depiand and enrx:>],lment. ' ^ .^^aicently , some • 

' teachers were considering^ demand and enro^Snent ccfncurreVitly 
while others considered 'demand' more important while still 
others rated 'enrollment' as the most important aspect' of 

/this item. Thus, how one most accurately ip^terprets these 
particular data is uncertain. Needless -^o ^y, this item 
will not be included in^ future' surveys. . 

11. Academic ^Prepariation of Psychology .Teachers 

(A) Certification areas of psychology teachers 

Information pertaining to the subject area of certifi- 
cation and college course preparat*ion of psychology teachers 
was sought. Ma^ntaining^ the high level established by 
previous surveys/ social studies certif icates; were 'held by, 
146 of the 170 teachers (85. 9% > who indicated their cei^tifi^*; 
cation area. This 85 . 9^ percent figure bompares .to ,86.5 percent 
^ of the teachers in tfie 1972-:73 purvey and 71.9 percent in 
*the 197.0-71 survey who indicated tliey were certified in the 
broad area of socials steadies. Agaia, guidanbe^and counseling 
'"certificates^ claimed second place ampng the respondents with 
10-^responSes^ (5.9%) compared to th^* identical ratiking f or ^ 
both .earlier purveys (10.'§% and i5.5%-4n 1970-71 and- 1972-73, 
respectiyeli^)^^. ^ During; Ith.e^ 1974—75 school term, three admin- 
istrators Tlv8%) taUghfthe coursi^^ as did one. teacher -who 
' held a science aertif icate^(^. 6.#f . Two, years pre^yiously , 
four administrators (2.7%), f6\ar science *teachers^^ (2.7%), 

id six home economics, teachers>(A..l%/' taught_the separate 
course in psychology. iT\ their .schools. ;\ , 




f The above data fmu^^^ be approached with some caution., A 
major .^if¥erenOe existed^.between the wording of the 1972-73 ^ 
and 1974-75 .questionnaires/, which may have - lead to some* 
5if JEerenc^s. in the responses to this/item pf the^ .question- 
naire. \. Whereas th^ia72-T73 survey asked respon^nts ^-tp check 



from a list provided the areas of certification they held, 
th^ 1974-'75 question requested respondents to indicate only^ 
that certifi'Cation area they were currently operating uitder __ 
in their preserit position. Hence, while -several bf the 
- 1972-73' teachers indicated multiple certification areas, 
the 1974'-75 teachers selected only one area e^ach. Reading 
the datayVfithin this framework, the figures seem to indicate 
that while in some schools individual psychology teachers 
were 'found within the home economics, science, and guidance 
and counseling departments, the social studies . department 
continued' to he responsible for Offering and staffing the , 
majority of psychology courses on the precollege;^ level , 

As in previous surveys,^ a few respondents indicated 
they held certificates in areas other than^ those specifi- 
cally identified in the questionnaire.* When the responses 
of thes.e ten teachers were examined, the. results revealed- 
that these psychology teachers held certificates in Psychology 
(4 responses) , Religion (2 responses)', and Physical Educ&ation, 
B'usi^ifess Education, English, and Speech (1 response each). 

f, - * 
A number of the 1972-73 teachers also indica^ted ^they held 
certificates in other curriculum areas . Their responses * 
revealed these . teachers -held' certificates in Language Arts 
(5 ^responses) , Foreign Languages^ (3 responses), and one 
eafeh in Physical Education, • Library Science, Journal'ism, . 
Mathematics, Bible, Elementary , "Education, and Theology, 
these 'other' responses provided additional support for the 
.statement th^t psychology ^teachers^'cqme from diverse back-' 
. grounds and possess very different x;onteiat area training^ 

*\ • * ' 

^ Even though" the period from 1972 to 1975 saw the adoption 
in Florida of requirements for specific certification^ for* 
teaching ^condary school psychology, still, in Florida as 
in'most* ^ates, a teacher coul^, (and c^I^),t^ach psychology 
couoTses ^t this level without having had a psychology or educa- 
tional psychology course,, minpr, or major in college. For many 
of" these teacher^, the educational psychology course (s) they 
enrolled in during their professlcnalL preparation sequence^ in* 
their undergraduate programs' was all thef college course prepara- 
tion they had received in this area. 4=,^onsideration of the 
overwhelming number of social studies>tea4hers. who teach the 
course may eventually result in a move among state certifica- 
tion personnel to include psychology within the broad area 
of social studies certification rather^than allowing i^t to 
retain its independent status or combining it with anthropology 
and sociplogy "^b fprm a 'behavioral science' cei^tif icfetion area. 

y ^K* . " ' • ' '''' • " ^ ' ^ 

Of ^the 58 teachers who indicated their approach to the 
courle wasj^li^b^avioris^ 53 (96.4%) . revealed'they ^were 

,.pertifie'd in the area of the social studies. One indicated, 
a'sci'ejipe certification area^'and another indicated, an 'other* 



^ea^ of ce;rtification. Of the 98 teachers who* indicated ^ 
their approach was " human rs tic , " only 75* (78.1%) revealed 
their certification area was the social sciencesi. _ Nine 
"{9.4%7 indicated they, were certified in guidance and coun- 
seling. Three 'other^ (3.1%) indicated their current certi- 
fication ar^a was administration. The finding which re^ 
. vealed €he greater proportion of behavioristic teachers , 
held social. ..studies certificates was unexpected.. 



(B) Credit hours earned in psychology on the college level 

il^n analyzir^ the number of. semjsster hours* the 179 ^ 
teachers had accumulated in psychology and, educational « . 
psychology courses „at both the graduate or undergraduate 
levels, the results j^ealed these, teachers averaged 21.8 
hours, of college course pr'eparation (See' Table 3) . The - 
amount of their college preparation ranged from zero, to ' 
80 semester ^hours with 'a mode of 12 hours of -college psychology, 
These d^ata indicate that the ;L974-75 teachers were, generally- 
less .trained than either the 1972-73 or the 19>Q-71 psycholpgy 
teachers (tneah of 25.1 and 22.7 semester hours ,j r^espectively) . 
While the 1974-75 .teachers were similar in rahj^ to the 1972-7-3 
teachers (0-80 hours and 0-75 hours c<S)mpared j:o the 0-90 hours 
for the "1970-71. teafihers) , ^ther were identical with ,the- 1970-71 
teachers when* their modes'^were compared (12 hours for the * 
1974-75 and 1970.-71 teachers contrast-ied with 24 hours listed - 
for the 1972-73 teachers). • . ^ 



Whereas "the findings revealed by the' 1972-73 survey led 
to t^e speculation that^he psychology teachers had indeed 
obtained ^the add! tional'TR^ygho logy .course training they 
indicated they needed two year's previously, i^e'^'more recent 
,data would suggest thopfevmany of the individuals Who taught 
the course in 1974-75 had not taught it before and that these' 
new teachers were le^s prepared in college psychology course- 
work than were their predecessprs . If this " con jecture is 
true, then these data ntay >reflect .either a high mobility or ' 
equally ^high- mortality rate among psychology .teachers on the 
precolle'ge leyel. Experiences reported to this author in tb^ 
pait few/yeaSrs as. well a.3 situations this^author has himself 
experienced in reference* to opposition to the teaching of 
such topics as. Freud, , behavioral modification, ,and aspecisi 
of interperso^nal relations lend^some, support in* favor o'f the 
mortality option, as an ^explanatibn.for the influx of new m 
mdi^viduals- into this .curriculum "area. The de.pMne. in the 
mean jtumber of college poijirs^e fiours is even more remarkable f 
in light , of the, f apt tHa*t^t>i4 niiuatoer of teachers mth-no 
colleg-e psychology cfourses dr6E)ped' from\A5 reported in ^l9 72c^73 
to 11 two years; later; . Both of -^these^ figures ¥re .higher than 
the; 7 recorded in 1*970-71/ ^ \ ^' ' * 



(C) Level of college tralhirtg comipleted by the psychology 
teachers ' . . "^':\t>/ 

^ ' As in the- results reported two. years, previously, one- 
third (5-9^ re spons^^^^ or 33.9%) of /the: 197^-^25 teachei:^^ who ^ 
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TABLE 3 

Comparative Data R.q^garding the Niimber of Semester* 
Hoxlrs ln -Psycho],ogy and Educatiojial Psychology Coifrses 
These Psychblogyi Teachers Have Earned- During 
* ^ Their JVcademid Preparation 



•< 


* 

• 


1970-71 
Teachers 


1972-73- 
Teachers 


1974-75 
Teac^2^ers 




Range ^ Hours* ' 

Total ;^N6mber of 
Hpurs 1 


■.2^11 


0r75' 
3,966 


0-80 
3; 909 




"Me^n Nuitiber of 
" ' Hours 


22.7 


25.1 


, 21.8 




, Standard Deviation 


N.A. *■ 


" ■ N.A. ' ■ /. 


■ 14.9- 


^- " * 

C - 


Number of Teachers 


128 


' - . 15J8- 


179 


t\ , '^^^ 

S<- f * - 


Mpd^CHours ) ' ' 




' <- V 24. . 


• i '2 ' 




Number of Teachers 
. at Moder Level ' 




■ - • : .la- ■ ■ 




Iff"'- . 


„ Number \of Teachers 
with Zero Hourp 


■ ' ' ^ ' ' 








responded; to the item% indicating the level . e#-their college " * 
-training ''reported they ' he Id^H"" master d.egree. Nearly thirty 
percent ('29.3% or* 51 responses) of 'the "teachers^ had completed 
work beyond the bachelors degre.e level without completing a 
masters pr:qgram. Ppur ' teachers (2.3%) had earned the" Specialist 
and 2 (l.*l%) the doctoral degree. The greatest changes 
between the- degree I'eveJ.s of the psychology t^eacbers occurr.ed 
at the^ premasters degree leveJ^ •The 1974-75 teachers were 
less likely to have stopped at the bachelors degree level 
(19.5% compared to 24.7%) and more likely to continue beyond^ 
the bachelors degree level (29.3% compared to. 22.7%) than I 
were their 1972^73 counterparts. The exact same * percentage 
of psychology teaphers '(33.9%) had earned masters degrees 
for the two years covered by this particular item. Con- 
trasted with the 75.3 percent indicated by the 1972-73 
survey, the latest results revealed" -^^ JBO. 5 percent of the . • 
teachers -in 1974-75 had completed college course work beyond 
the bachelors degree level. 

Despite the tendency of the 1974-75 psychology teachers 
to complete higher levels of college training, the data 
regarding a decline in the mean number of psychology course 
credit hours Would suggest that, for most teachers 'this addi- 
tional training did not include course work in psychology or 
educational psychology.- ^ 



(D) Teachers' attitudes towards their college 



aratxon 



Of the. 179 teachers, 169 responded to the questionnaire , 
item regarding their^ attitudes about their college cotir^ 
preparation. A vast majority of the teachers (136 or 80.5%) 
reported\they felt they had had^ enough college Course pre- * - 
paration to teach osycholpgy adequately in their -respectiv\e 
secondary schools. E^hirty-three teachers (19. 5%). felt les's.^ 
confident> about their*^ollege preparation and reported theii^^ ^ ' 
did ndt ..consider their backgrbun(J adequate enough^ for t^ach- 
ing . the course . 'Interestingly, the 1974-*-75v;teax:hers felt} 
more adequate about their pollege prep^ratioi^.Jthan, did their 
1972-73 counterparts (80.5% compar^ to^ 75^.gf\even thougli 
they h^d less college course training xn psy^plpgy as re| 
vealed by the mean num^e^ of credit hours earned in college 
in the area of . psychology f21.8 hours compared to 25.1 hou^Ts).'^' 



The increase in adequacy -felt ^.by tha 1972-73 teachers 



the 



.oyer the 1970-71 teachers had been explained in terms of 
greater quantity c?f college^^ course, preparajzion they^^had 

• received over their 1970-7i counterpart s.^-" At that^time jlt> 
seemed reason^le to .assume that greater ^5unt^S of college 
course: work would create a fe4lingr^6f potency and* adequai 
Why the ^•974-75 teaqhers with less earned, college course 
work in psy-chology would feel more adequate to teach ,th^ 
^econdairy school psychology 'course is unknbwn., *One poss 



ible 



J 



explanation involve? the age-old argument regarding quantity 

versus 'quality of college course work— an argument not to 

be explored here. ~ . ' * ^ 

A second interpretation suggests-^that , these less quali- 
fied teachers may have included less content and more process 
an4 indi^viduaXly-oriented activities into their classroom units. 
Instructional units similar to those just described would 
require less content training on the part of these teachers, 
and, unless problems arose, would allow HERose .-tochers fo 
perceive the on-going activities as being adequate for |:he 
psychology course on this level. In ather words, if the 
courses were judged successful by the teachers who taught ' 
them, then these teachers would believe ^that the amount of 
their college preparation, was adequate fW teaching psychology 
on this level. ^ . 

12. ^ The 'Humanistic ^ Behavioristic ' Biases of Psychology , 
Teachers ^ 

Much controversy has been"^ raised as to whether pre- 
co^llege psychology courses are ^or^ -ought to be 'behavioristic' 
or 'htmanistic' in* their content and/or approach. Interested 
individuals* have long vVarned against approaches emphasiZring . , 
the "hard sciences" while others hav6 been equally energetic 
in their attacks against "life ,adjustment" ,and "soft psychology" 
orientations for these <:ourses / The -1974-7^ teachers were 
asked to identify whether the appraach they took towards their ^ 
psychology courses tended "to be ' behavioristic ' or 'humanistic' 
in orientation* Definitions for the terms were not provided 
the respondents. \^ ^ 

Contrary to the 1972773 findings., an overwhelming number ' 
of teachers, (98 teachers or 56.6%), indicated their approach 
was humanistic in nat\ire.. j:if ty-eight teachers (33.5%) indi- 
cated their approach was behavioristic in nature Of the ^ 
152 teachers who ^responded ito this item in 1972--73, 80 (52.6%) 
reported their approach was behaviori^ic and 59 teachers (38. 8\) 
indicated a humanistic* approach. Ajjproximately eight percent 
of the .[respondents in both is'urveys' refused to lean either way 
and-^wrofee in "both" or "eclectic" creating a third category 
of responses to this. item. In addition > three respondents 
to the [Latest survey (1.7%) specifically indicated they 
''would notyMake a choice"^ between the behavioristic- 
humanistic:. options * * \. ' 

. The fact that a majority of the"^19^4--75; teachers . 
indicated .their ^apptoach tended to be iTiore hiomailistic than 
behavioristiq ran counter to what was fbufid two years pre-r • 
viously but was 'Consistent with'what hac^- been expected, both ' * 
in 1972-^73 and in 19 74^-75 • Tlfe strong _,s^^ ^ 
ground of these ^psychology ..te^ siiggested'^a hvi^anistic or 

at least a Vless-?scien1^fic ' approach to the content and. / 



instructional objectives stressed in these classes.- However,]/^ 
the fact that more behavioristic teachers than humanistic 
teachers Held social studies certificates weakened the base 
from which this assumption had' been formed. WhetTier. the 
shift';from behaviorism, in* 1972-73 - to' humanism in 1974-75 
was the result 'of the addition of. new teachers teaching 
these ^courses 02:, a Ghange in approaches" used by the same 
teachers across gchool terms has not been determined. .Data 
reporting an influx of new teachers into this area of the \ 
curriculum 'may also suggest the increase in the totat number 
of hum^anistic teachers is due primarily to the addition of 
newer personnel to the ranks of psychology teachers. 

13. Objectives Set for Psychology Courses ^ * . ' 

^ Offe way *of describing the natui^e of a curriculum course 
offeringf is to identify the goals and. objectives set for, the 
course by its teachers. * ' , ' ^ 

• (A) Objectives ,the-1974-75 l:eachers^ set for their courses 

In the 1974-75 survey, teachers were asked to ifientify 
the elective s they set for the psychology cour.ses they 
themselves taught^ A list of 12 objectives were provided 
on the questionnaire,..as was an invitation to add other ^ 
objective^^ if those provided were inconsistent with the 
objectives thqy set (See Appendix Table 2B) . Nearly 
all of the teachers who f-esponded to this item indicated 
that more than one objective was set for their courses 
(Mean of 7.93 objectives). 

/ ■ ' '.■ . , . . 

The three/ objectives ranked highest by teachers 
were: a) to lie Ip Students understand and deal withv. their * 
personal problems (162 responses or 92.6%); b) to help 
students bettfer understand and accept themselves as individ- 
uals^ (154 responses or 88.0%); and, c).^ 4:o assist students 
in adjusting/ to life and solving lif e.' s^roblems (149 ~ 
responses or/ 85.1%). The three objectives rankipd last , 
among the 12 listed were: a) to help students in their ^ 
vocational, planning (44 responses or 25.1%); bX to assist ^ 
gjtudents in/ understanding the vocabulary associated with 
psychology /(lOl r^spbnsjes-^br 57.7%); and, c) ' to prepare 
studentg for college psychology courses (1C2 responses 
or 58V4%)./ - > ,^ . . . „ , . ' , t 

' ./^^'Ctt:her; objectives set for^Hbhe'' cguifke an% identified by, 

these /teachers in the, "other"\categ<Mry*' of this item weref 
to assist /Students^ understand .se^ae of •the mativations 
behind' behaviors, to .help. Students become awar:e: of 
influences on one^s -behavior , \o help students, cop.e -v.ith 
sexual d,4yelopmen help students develop accurate self 

images/ 4:o improve, in^terpersdnaj relationships, to give _ 
stude^nts an appreciation 6^' the behavlp.ral Sciences, to ~ , 
prepare students for college courses in humanistic. psychology, 
.and to underst^d the dynaMcs of*?he. fplly functioning . person. 



to 
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TABLE 4 



y Comparison of Rankings for cburse Objectives Between the 1972-73 and 1974-75 Psycholcf^y 
Teachers, and Students Enrolled in the 1974-75 PsychologylCourses^ 



- ' \ ^- .V 1972-73 . 1974-75. .1974-75 

Objectives ■ - ^ »* Teacher Response Teacher -Response Student Response 

*' ^ F ' % R F ■■■ %• R F % R 

-A) Understand personal probiems . 105 • - 66.8 . , 5- 162 90.5 1 • 628 51.7 1 

B) Understand myself , as an indiv. 91 57.9 ^• 9^., 154 - 86.0 2 . 555 45.7 ^3 

•C)- Assist in life adjustment 126 80.2 2 '149 ,.83.2 3 561' 46.2 2 

D) Assist developint. pKil. of life 101 64.3.* 6 121 67.6 4 429 35.3 7^ 

E) Cope with adolescence . 132 ' 84.0 1 120 6^7.0 ' 5 , 285 , 23.5 9 

F) Apply' psychologycal knowledge ". 124 78.9 3 ~ 413 63.1 • 6.^ * 512 42. T 4 

'-G) ^Assist future f am. /planning 83 52.8 10, • .113 63.1 6.5 438 '36.0 5 

H) Develop api)rec. fo3^ psych. 115 73.2 4 111 . 62.0 ' 8 376 30.9 8, 

• Eliminate misconcptns abt psy 99 63.0 . 7 , 109 .,60.9 9 ' 223 18.4 11 

'■ •'•J). Prep for' college psy- courses , . ,56' 35.6" i.! ^102. 57.0. 10 -^ 434 35.7 '6 

K) Unders^ana vocabulary of- psy ■ 95^ 6015 8 ' .101 :5-6ii5 11 ."'202 16.6" 12 

L-r'Assist in yocatidnal planning 31 "l9.-7 12 44- 24.6 12 224" 18.4 10 

' liji) other . ' \^^> . ' ' ' 55 15.9 13.^"' 19;' 10.6 ^,13/]. .197 16.2 13' 



V 



X = 7.49* (N=158) X ^ 7.93 (N==llv9). :X*==. 4.17 (^=1,215)* 



, ^'"^Pertc en tag;6's based upon dll possible respondents, not Just , those who responded , to this/ item. ^ " 

ir^^,-V' ^"^'^ 'j ' ' ■ ' ■ ' ^ - ' ^' • ' ; *\ ' " : . - — ' ^ -d 

\^ . r (12) =..51, jg'<: :6S: Cotreiatioh between. 19 727«73 and ,^974^-^^ teachers ^ :^ ^ { 

y^^b? ) = .79,^ £ Ia05: Correl^atiqni between 1974-.^, psychology, teachers and s^yt^ents • ^ \2 



(B) Comparison of objectives between the 1972-73 and 1974-75' 
, ^ , te:achers ^ - ^ 

» * Interestingly,^ when the results of the 1972-73 survey 
relative to the course objectives were compared to those of 
the 1974-75 data, the rankings were rela1:iveiy similar ^ ' 
(rg(12) = .51, p <.05)..-^* The objectives .ranked first>^."_^^ 
second, and thiifd by ^the '-1974-75 teachers were assigned th^ 
rankings of fifth, ninth, and second respectively by the. 
* '1972-73 teachers' (See Table 4) . The three^ objectives which' 
recei^d the most support among the 1972-73 teachers were: 
a) to help students cope with problems associated with 
emerging adolescence. (132 respons,eg or 84.0%); b) to assist 
' studfents in aajusting to life and solving life's prbblems 

(126 responses or . 80<. 2%) ; and, c) , to apply psychological 
. k%)wledge in order to understand contemporary social problems 
and events (124 responses or 78.9%). These three objectives 
were ranked fifth, third, and sixth respectively by^the ^ 
1974-75 teachers. However, both groups of teachers^tended 
to a^ree* on the^leas% appropriate .objectives among thpse 
, * listed for theiir* courses. Both groups listed the vocational 
planning objective^ last. They also listed the objective' of 
preparing students for college psychology courses among the 
, next to Isst objectives for the 12 objectives listed. But, 
while the 1974-75 teachers selected the understanding of the 
;t%^ vocabulary of psychology objective in eleventh position, - 
their 1972-73 counterparts ranked this same objective eighth. 
'^'^ ^ • . ' m ' . " ^ . ^ 

Aihong other objectives identif ied^.by the 1972-73 tecichers 
for their .psychology ^cours-es were the_f ollowing: ' to-help 
' stucients' accept others.^^^^n fequa.l terms; to help students beco: 
reasonably happy, re asoh^bly^. successful, reasonably adjusted 
.viable citizens; to introduce students to psychology as a 
true behavioral ^science; to provide students With the 
opportunity to understand and accep€*^their^idevelopment; to 
Enable jstudeht^ to better 'understand manias he behaves in 
liteirature, Jiistbry "and the contemporary world;, to teach^ 
the; studejats to understand the.i:ypes and causes of human, 
behavior; and^ to ^hJl^p -the "students ^ under st his complete 
being--Bqdy, Mi,nd,^ and^ Spirit. Apparently^^^kieptical of the 
value. oE psychoip^gy' courjses oiir.^the precollege rdeyel, one 
respoji^ent •Ixste^^ a§ £hfe\pb jective- for> tl>ese courses "to 
supply another: elective wh^-ch looks good 6n/paper4." 

' In-.rejYiev/ihg; the^ objectives' j^pecif led ipr thei^.197.2-73 ^ 
psychologfy' "courses 1^ they -appeare^^Qjhave e^ general 
: _ "life aSjustment" andj "mental they - 



gv!" ::%,'J}he cdrrelation coefficients fbr^jbhi^ and all other 

data wera^computea "following the Spearman Rank -Correlation-^ 





de-emphasized preparation for career, college, and family 
'li^e Activities. While placing, emphasis on' personal life 
adjustment, 'these teachers sought to include some content 
,base upon which to' operate, e.g., their third ranked 
objective concerned itself with the applicat.ion of psycho- 
logical knowledge. 

* This content base was all but eliminated by the objectives 
emphasized by the 1974-75 teachers. The 1974-75 ^teachers' 
first four objectives dealt totally with personal, individual ' 
life adjustment ^concerns with their jEifth ranked objective 
geared to helping the adolescent cope with .this -stage of life 
development. It is- not 'until, their sixth-ranked ojDjective 
does spmething approaching psychological subject matter 
content enter the picture. • Whereas ■ the. 1972r73 teacher^' 
tended to de-emphasize contend subject matter among their 
highest prioritie^s of objectives, the 1974-75 teachers made 
the de-emphasis complete;, . ^ ^.-.^v^^> 

• If thes6 d^ta are an accurate description of the objec- 
tives set for these courses, the fear of some scientifically-' 
oriented psychologists concerning the "watering. downV or 
"softening up" of the precollege psychology course appears 
to .have been realized. . In short, these rankings suggest 
teachers were assisting .students to cope with and adjust to 
life situations without "providing! them an adequate foundation 
of accura1:e psychological iftformaxion from which they could 
make sound decisions. For 'humanistic' teachers; these 
objectives may reflect an approacmsOf sharing ideas about 
oneself and qne's problems rather Wvan of , making^ an effort ^ 
to' assist individual students to gain\ accurate information 
about .one's *«elf and to usei^knowledge to cope with and adjust 
to l^fe situai:ions. Among 'behavioristic ' teachers , ^ these 
obgectives may reflept ah approach of telling students what 
they ought to know without providing them wd?£h the opport- 
unity >to discuss what it is^ they do know or to relate this 
knowledge to their^personal life. • -^^^^ 

Two additional aspects of these findings must 5e mentioned 
^td prevent these data from being misrepresent^. First, the 

^1974-75 objectives were set by teachers with less academic , 
course preparation than their 1972-73 counterparts.^ in many 

. cases, these" teachers liad eai-Qied. less than. 12 hours b'f college 
^i^^dit in psychology including their educational psychology 
courses. To what extente the objectives emphasized were more 
a reflection ;.of the' Icipk €»f training than a real orientation - 
towards these ;objectiyes is uncertain-. Secondly the rink * ^ 
order .procedure followed *in this cpmpajrison tends, to distort 
th"e data.'- For example, the_ first ranked objective among the 
1972-73 teachers received 84'. 0 percent of the respoiisfeg^ while 
67.0 percent q'f the 1974-75 teachers checked this- same ob- - 
j active as one £hey set for their course* Hdw'^ver, an^ . 
objeci;ive selected by 84.0 percent. of the 1974-75 teachers 
would have ranked* only third among the 12 objectives listed. 



Similarly, while one-fourth of tl?e 1974-75 teaphers (25.1%-) " 
and one-fifth of the 1972-73 teacher^ (19.7%) checked the 
objective of assisting students with "their vocational plann irfa. 

both. groups ranked this objective last among 12 objectives 

listed. And, although they underStressed content-oriented 
objectives, the 1974-75 teachers stressed sligfftly more 
objectives than did their 1972-73 .counterparts ■ (a mean of 
7.93 compared to a mean of 7. 49^ objectives) . ' Hence, the 
watering down" 6f fect..inentioned previously may not be as 
serious'^ one might speculate upon a cursury inspection 
of these data. • 



(C) 



Reasons why students enrolled in psychology courses 



For the first time in the six ^ear span covered by ' v 

this study, students were surveyed as to the reasons why 
they enrolled in psychology courses. The q^u^stionnaire pro- • 
vided the students with the twelve objectives listed on 
tlie .teacher questionnaire except that the "t>bjectives- were 
rewritten to emphasize the viey/point of the student respond- 
ent. For example, where the teacher questionnaire objective 
\?ould begin- by the phrase "to assist students..;," the • 

student-oriented item wSuld begin "to help me " With 

this -conversion, one could. determine how compatible teacher 
-objectives for the course were to those reasons students^ 
enrolled in these courses. Ideally, they v^cjuld be very - 
similar. As with the teacher survey, students wexe allowed * 
to write-ih additional objectives if those cited were notr" 
sufficient or appropriate. (See Table 4, also see Appendix 
B, Table 3B) . ... 

* . '3*5*- 

; The three objectives- most cited- by the 1,215 students- 
were^:. (a) to help me understand and, deal with my^wn p ersonal 
problems (628 responses or 51.7%);. (b) to assist me in. a djusting 
to life and solving life's problems (561 responses or 46,7%).; — ' 

(c) to help' me better understand jnyself- and to acce pt ' 
' myself as- an individual (555 rgsponsee or 45.7?^\. These 
three objectives Vere the same three identified by* the>— a^-.r ^ 
teachers as > their major objectives in teaching, the psychologf*^^ 
course. The 179 teachers ranked these objectives first, " 
third, and second, irrespectively; Whiie'they agreed on the- ■ 
top three objectives, the teachers and students did not agree ^ 
.as closely on the lesSeJr important, or secondary- 'oB%ctitvet ' ' -" 
.. for teadhmg and for taking the course. The three b^^fom • • ' 
ranked objectives identified, by,,,the students were:. • (a) to ^'0/' 
assist me to understand the vocabulary of ' psyc hology- (202^ • 
responses or. 16.6%)-; .(b) to help. me. eliminate many of m y . . Z 1 

misconceptions about psychology and psychol ogists (223 ' ' ^ 

responses or ,18. 4%); and; (c.-) to kelp me.-,l-n..;my .vocational 
■planning (224 ^responses .or 18.4%) y These same three., objpc- . 
,^ives were ranked eleventh,, ninth, and twelfth, respectivelC' 
..by "the psychology- tfachers,. -• ' 0' ■ -~ .. ' "^h 



The • other • reasons students cited for ^ enrolling in 
their psychology courses tended to -fall into two very btoad 
categories; one related •to gaining some undersiianding of 
psychology with the second related to taking a course within 
their hig* school curricujLipi Is course offerings,. Among the 
reasons identified with the first category of responses were: 
to better understand people (13 responses) ; to understand why 
.people do some of the things they do t8 responses); because 
I'm interested* in ^psych9logy (8, responses) ; and, to learn 
why people have the problems thi^^have, .tp understand what 
makes people so different, to understand why people hurt or " 
help others, to understand human ^peculiarities , and to h'elp 
me find myself in lif^ (1 response each) Included in the 
second category of responses:^ were the following reasons 
/or enrolling in these psychology courses: it sounded * 
i^iteresting (17^ responses) ;^ to earn a credit or I needed 
another course (11 responses); it was^th^only course avail- 
able at the time (10 responses); to, see ^at psychology was * 
all about \ (9 responses); P was placed in It even though I ^ • 
didn't want it, it was ^Recommended to me by a friend, and I 
heard it was easy (3 responses each); and'^ I likeS the 
teacher, for the fun o£ it, and because my friends wer^ 
taking it (1 response each) • In review, x the* most frequent 
other reasons studeni^s cited for enrolling in the psychology 
course' were connected more with school curriculum cofjcerns * 
than with reasons related to positive ^pects to be derived . 
from studying and understanding psychoiogical content and 
subject matter. - y , 

, ^ An examination of the" rankings assigned these objec-,, 
tives by the teachers, and students revealed a correlation , ^ 
of .79 (£ < .005)-. This figure indicates »th,at students 

^enroll in .psychology classes fbr reasons very similar to 
reasons (objectives) teachers cite. for offering these courses. 
The level of agreement between teachers and students is even 
moire noteworthy .when one realizes that the' agreement between 
the 1972-73 and. 1574-75 teachers as to the rankings .on . 
these same objectives was .only .51 (p < .05) . Although ' \ 

„ statistical!;^ significantly similar, ^the somev;hat low level • 
of agreement bQtwe'en this 197^-73.. and 1974-75 . teachers^ pro-' 
vides,^,some ^evidence to support the conjecijure that these' 
two groups of teachers' were not made up of the Vs^ame individuals 

(D) Objectives identified by ^ 'behavioristic*" aAd 'humanistic ' 
teachers * , - • 

^ ^ in ^additioh to. the data already provided, the teacher 
results Wete analyzed- according to -.the approach the re^ponqU: ^ . 
ents t90k"towards their CQurses^ (See .Table 5) . , When the. 
objectives identified by the 58 behavioristic and 98 hximanistic 
teachers were rapked' and-;K:o^related, the agreement between 
their rankings' was" found to^be .i56 (p < ..02) . v. When their 
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^ ^ ' ' " ; TABLE 5 

" Comparison of Rankings for Cour^^d*^Objectives Between the Behavioristic and 
i ' -* ' ^ Htamanisticr^eachers^ s • 



CO 



^Objectives 



Behavioristic 
• Teachers 



A) Understand personal problems . 

B) Understand myself as"- an indly. 

C) Assist in life adjustment 

' D) Develop, apprec. for psychology 
E") Prep for college psych courses 
F) Assist developmt of phiL of life 

.1 -G) Cope with adolescem^e"^""^ / - 
El .Eliminate ' 2^^^ abiffpsy * ^ 

1 1^ Apply pisychbldgical knowledge 

J); Assis^t in-^£utrure fam.- planning 
:' l6 Understand ;VOcab A of ^sx.choiqgy 
L) ^A^.sist' in vocational, .plaLhnxng ' ^ 
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89 90.8 2 

88 89.8 3 
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.•04* 

.19' 
.24 
.13 

.13 
.95 
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rankings were compared to those assignedTbij" 'the 1,215 students 
enrolled in these courses^ the^- behavioristic teachers were 
found to be slightly closer i*h agreement with these students 
than Were the humanistic teachers (.74 £:dmpared ta .69, £ < 
• 01 and ..02f respectively). The correct' interpretation of 
these figures would be that for all practical consideration, 
no difference existed between the pr,iorities of objectives 
used by behavioristic" and humanistic teachers and that ' 
neither group differed st^ifyL*Ticanl5ly from the reasons ' ^ 
students had identified for Signing up for these courses. 



(E) Summary 

] 



'To sximmarize, these data suggest the 1974-75 teachers 
were somewhat^^simil^r to their ^1972-73 counterparts relative ♦ 
to the rank-order p/riorities given to ..objectives they j^osited 
for teaching their respective psychology courses. .However, 
whjsn the 1974-75 teacher ifankings were compared to those 
rankings asjsigned by students enrolled within these courses, * 
the results revealed a high level of agreement between these 
two groups .for these objectives. Furthermore, no tii^eirence 
was found to exist between objectives cited by -behavioristic 
and humanistic teachers. Both groups of teadhers were also 
J.dentical in the level*.of their agreement -with reasons • * " . 
students cite for enrolling in 'these courses.^ 

14. Content and Topics Studied in Psyohology Courses 

One-^iszay to describe the content^ of a cpursjfe is to obtain 
information regarding th.e specific topics and concepts taught- 
in the course. >/^_ ' * 

(A) Content included/ in the 'psychology courses: 1974-75 

A .list of twenty-^vo topics generally includedllLri pre- . 
college psychology courses was placed in the survey form. 
Respondents were invited to indicate each akfd all ot the topics 
they included within their courses. . The^ f ive topics most ^ * 
taught by the psychology teachers were, personality > theory . * ^» 
(89.7%), mental illness '(89.1"%) ^ emotions (85.1%) / mental ^ 
health (84.5%), and social" behavior (81.1%) . The topics least 
incorporated into these , Separate psychology cpurtees were 

(18.9%)/ the human body--physiology (30.8%)/, and 
(34.8%) (See Table 6- and Appendix-^Br Tables 4B 



statistics 
chiid care 
and 5B) . ^ 



*In ad<|ition to discoyering the ^contents o£ these couirses/ 
inforJnation^^was sought regarding the topics and content these . 
teachers beiieved^ought to be included in ^psychology courses 
at the. secondary *^school ^leyel. Besides indicating their 
choices' from a list .Qf^ 22^ top^rcs- provided/ 'if the ones listeql 
were not sufficient for these* needs / the respondents were^ 
gi^en the option of adding other topics. ^ _ \ ' / 
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. TABLE • 6 



Compari'Son of the Rankings of Topics the l$74-75 Teachers IficxAded in Their Psychology Courses with 
Those Topics These Teachers and the 1^215 Students Thought^ught to l^e Included irPThese Courses^^ 



List of Topics 



» Topics theTeachers Included' 
Within Their ^ 
Psychology Courses 



Topics the Teachers Thought 
^bught to be Included in 

These Co urses ^ 

^ % 



Topics the Students Thought 
Ought to be Included' in 
These Couraei 



A. * Personality theory 

B. ,j.HentaV illness _ 

C. Emotions 

&r Mental health 

E. Social behavior' 

F. Intelli^nce 

G. ^Abnormal behavior 

H. '^ttCvat'ibn ^ 



X« -Qrugs* Alcohol ism^ "etc* 




J. .Th^Hiole scent 
K« LeaSang and thinkin«^ 
L. Parapsychology , csp , 

M.^ Growth •«*4ldevelopment' 
N. .Love .7-. ^ 

^Mental retards tion> ^ 



.157 
156 

i4sr 

148 
142 
138 

135 
129 

.122 

^li^ 
116 
115* 

- lf>5^ 
104^' 
^00. 



87.7 
87.2 
83.2 

82.7 
,79.3 
77.1 

75.4 
72.1 
68.2 

66.5 
64.8 
64.2 

'58.7^ 
.58.1 
" 55.9 
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2 

3"^ 

4 

5, 
6.x 

^8 
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lb 
11 
12 



148 
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.144 

131 
135 
'131 
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133 
103. 

128.^ 
129 
9T 



P. 
T. 



' History of p3y£hology » 
Sensation and'' perception 
Heredity and genetics , - , , 

M^rr£ag^ and the ^f ami ly 
^ihild care " " 
•Htianan . body (physiology J 

Statistics * 



99 - 
$6 • 

'91 



55.3^ 
53.6 
52.5 

^0.8 
33.0 
30.2 

X8v'4l 




82.7 

' 7,6 *. 5 
80^:4 

;73.2 

73.2 

70.4' 
74.3 . 

> 57^^5 

71. S 

72.1 • 
51.4 

73.2 ' 
58.7 
57.0 

57.5 
. 63.7 

:55i9^ 

54V7 
41.3 

.»'40.2; 



y 813 
760 
906 

577 
836 , 
620 

: 722 
548 
675. 

ki ■ 

637. 

548 . 
788 
K ,«84. 

406 

477 . 
, 427 



66.9 
62.6 
74.6 

47.^ 
68.8 
51.0 



59.4 

Ol5 
55.6 
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532-*,'f%- 
283 

247 



57.2 
52.0 
52.4 
/ 

45.1 
64.9- 

56v3v, 

33.4 

39.^3 
35.1^ 

'•58:8,, 
43.W' 
^23.3 
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•2 

13' 
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20 
13 

5 '19 
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17 
21^ 
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^ ' X>,# I3i^7 (N«179). '^^>^;UJ^ "^^ X- U.O (N-17?) ,1^^ jx --11.2 {N[»l/i«5) 

''fiiff eri^nces in ithe teacher pefccntagGS between th*e table an? the narrativfe arc due to the fact-.Uiat the taSle^^perc^ntage* 
arc* based upbrt Vllt4pps3ible re«p^onscs (N«179): while the narrativ^, percentages were bsised upon V^e nUinber of teacher* who - 
actually respondeii^tq^this .iteni of lihe questionnaire* ^,^v/" . ' * • ' • / 

r3(22)^^§> .89, < :*001 * (Correlation between what terfche^ « " 

' . J,,;., ought to'-lS' included ;i * ! ♦ ' ' . . * . T ■ ^""^ 

' £3(22)^^ .69, £•< .005 ; (Correlabiqn betwcbh and what the ttuden'ti ^ /f " , . ^ 

'^ '^ . ' • V UiougHtrought-to'b^ includo^d.^^^ mT ' . ' * - . V * • 

* £3^"^^^ " •Ops - (Correlation between %hat,tc^^ ffought ought- \ . 




W be'ihcluded in these courses).* 
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Consistent with the results obtained 'two 'years earlier, 
four of the five topics previously identified by the respondents 
as the topic ij^ost often covered in' psychology ^courses taught 
by the5e teacher's were identified as those topics -which they . 
jDeli^eved ought to be included in these courses. The lone 
exception, mental health , which ranked -number rf our hmong 
topics-taught ranked with intelligence for the position of 
7.5 amo^" topics--to-be-included. The top five ranked topics 
among the topics that these respondents thought -should be 
included in these courses were personality theory (90.2%), 
emotions (87..8%), mental illness (83.5%) , social behavjk^r 
(82.9%) , and motivation and human growth and developmerife (both . 
with 80.4%). Tied for fifth position among topics-to-be-inclu- 
^ded, motivation apd human growth And development , were ranked 
eighth and thirteenth ^ respectively among topics-covered in ^ 
psychQlogy' courses. \ • 

The topics these teachers selected as least appropriate 
,,for precollege psychology courses (statistics, 37.8%; ^ . 
the human bodv-Dhvsioloav , 43 . 4% ; and, child ^ care , -43^.9%)^--^ 
matched exactly. the topics they least covered "in^their cizmrses. 
The figures and ratings for the bottom levels ofthe ran)<ings 
\7ould suggest teachers are more likely to^be consistent be- 
tween intentions and practice for topics considered unimportant/ 
than for topics considered as more important topics. However, 
the high degree of consistency among the rankings (£3(2^2) = .89, 
p < ,001) indicated these tochers actually iHcluded-l^ithin the 
courses they taught the topics they believed should be tauqht. 

Several l^eacli^rs rfespondetf to the irivitat.ion to identify - 
other topics they believed oug^t to be incioidend ^in their 
-^courses. These -"other" topicsvv/ere transactional analysis 
(3 responses), altered states o£c:on;Bciousness^^ (2 responses) ,^ 
and sexual development, transcendental meditation, . behaVior_ 
modification, aging, child abuse, gesalt CP^Vls) , humanistic 
psychology, values clarification, behaviof al ^qthpdology^ .. 
reality psychology, and psychopathology (1 response eacji) . 

(B) Comparison of content included "^n 'tfae courses taught 

in 1972r73 and 1974^ ^ ; r % ; 

The rankings assigned to topics-included and to those, 
which ought-to-be-included were compared tA the findings 
related to the identical items on the** 1972-'73 - survey . CSee 
Appendix B, Tables 4B and 5B) . This analysis revealed sthat 
while the 1972-73 and 1 -7 5 "teachers . agreed upon the exact 
^ame topics among, their fits t six and bottom three choices, 
for t^bpics-taught (rs(22) = .82,.p < .005), they disagreed > 
as to the order of tire ra^kin^s Within these groups of selec- 
tions. For example, personality theory% which ranked first 
as the topic most often taught in 1974-75 ranked third in;^^ . > • 
1972-73, artd' inteliigence% whic'h.'ranked first in 1972-73 ' , ^ 
ranked sixth in 197'4--75r" ' 



The 1972-73 and 1974-75 teachers agreed on five of the*. . 
six mQSt apjWopriate topics they thought . should be includedT^^^^^ 
in precolleg^psychology courses (£3(22) = 193, p. < •001), ' 
These topics t^ere personality theory^ / mental JLllnesS / ^emoti6ns , 
social behavior / and motivation , HoVever, they disagreed as 
to the order of thege selections (See Appendix B, Tables 4B 
and 5B) • ^" 

' For examjple, the 1972-73 teachers racked the topic 
emotions first, as the topic which most^ ought to be included 
^in psychology courses while the 1974-75 teachers selected 
personality theory as most important while ranking' the topic 
emotions in sec6nd place • However, the third choice among 
1972^73 teachers ,^ mental health , 'received a seventh ranking 
from the psychology . teachers .two years later* Despite the 
slight discrepancies among the top five choices for this * • 

item, these teachers agreed exactly 'in their rankings of 
their la^t three choices, i,e., the topics they considered 
Jeast important to include in precollege psychology coursesf^ 
In some ways, these findings further * support the earlier 
conclusion that psychology teachers consistently agree more 
closely on what these courses should not include rather than 
on what these courses should include* 

{cy Content students thought should be included, iif^these 
psychology courses 

As with course objectives, students enrolled in these . 
separate psychology 'courses were surveyed>as to the content 
and topics they" be^lieved pught to be included in the psy- 
chology 'courses in which they, were enrolled. Tfie student 
questionnaire listed the identical 22 topics provided on 
the teacher survey form* With one exception, the topics 
were listed in the^ sam^. order on both questionnaires.. Both 
questionnaires- asked the respondents to check all of^thQse 
topics which were appropriate. The questionnaire ajso 
included an option f or ^.i^^^^-^^y-^^^* additional or 'other 
topics not provided in the list. At the' time of their^ 
responses to the survey, these 1,215 students had nearly 
completed their semes tei:-. or year-long cour'ses^^in psychology 
(See Table , 6, also Appendix B, Table' 6B) . ^ ' . 

The fxrs£*' five choijces marked ,by the students a?s topics 
and content which ought to be included in preSollege psycho- 
logy courses were:- (a) emotions (906 responses lor 74.6>%) ; ^ 
tb) social behavior (836 responses or , 68. 8%)_r,xfa) personality 
theory (813>"response^ or 66.9%);. (d) lOve (7B8^r»^s;pohses or 
64.9%) ; and, (e) mental illness (760 re^jsponses or fr^..6%) . 
The topics considered least important or irelevan^t tb these ^ 
pourses were: (a) statistics (247 respbftsesnor:- 20.3%)..;^ (b) « 
pl;iysiology (283 response's .<Dr 23.*3€) ; and, (c) the history of 
psychology (406 responses ^ 33jp%> . 



other topics identified by these students as appropriate 
content .for their psychology courses were: sex (6 responses!; 
dreams (5 responses); sex and morality and transactional ^ 
analysis (3 responses eat;h) ; homosexuality, psychoanalysis; 
philosophy, ' criminal behavior, personal interactions, and* 
child psychology ' responses each). Among the 43^ topics 
receiving one -response ea6h were animal physiology, cliques; 
orthoniolecular psychology, criminology, advert^isement probing, 
prejudice, sexuality, hypnosis, death, behaviorism, the mind, 
body language, and testing. ' 

The findings regarding the selections and preferences 
for content and topics may be interpreted as"^ reflecting the- 
content included in the courses in which these students were' 

/enrolled. Hence,' the^r selections Wfer^ influenced by tire- 
particular tppics and material which they had studied during 
the course. ''It is conceivable thfen to assume .that had these 
students been in classes which focused on different content 
and subject matter topics,, their selections of and prefer- 
ences . for content to* be included in these courses would have 
^een different. Thia level pf agreement {rs(22} = .69, p <. . 
.005) 'between the topics ' t.eachers repoirted^they included " — 
within the courses the^ taught and the topics students 
selected as being content, which should be ir^cluded within 
the courses supporJ:s this interpretation. Further support 
is^ foundl. in ithe lower level of agreement (rs(22) =. .59, p < 
.01) which .existed* between the topics teachers believBd 
ought to be included within the courses aiitisthose topics 
'students believed ought to be included in these same courses. 
Another perspective relative to th^'' interpretation is the 

•likelihood -that students tooJc their cues from what was / 

qovered in ^ their courses and assumed this content was the 
content which ought, to be inqluded in such courses. The 
degree to ' which, s,tudent .sel^ptions Vere bas^d ,upon the pe'r-\ 
ceptions they heid, about. ' psydhpiogy'* prior to and during 
the period of their enrollment or were a result of the influ- 
ences, of the mass media via movies (e.g., "Charley "Psycho, " 
etc.) , books, and television, is unknown. 

The 1,215 fe^tudents selected fewer topics for inclusion 
in thesS courses (a mean or*11.2 topics) than tfe^chers 
either* included in their coiirseiT (a .mean of 1,3; 7 topics) • 
or believed ought to be included in* sSch courses vta?>mean of 
14. Q topics). ^These mean scores would suggest students 
wanted less topics covered in th6se courses than did'-their 
teachers. ^Whether' students desired to cover these topics 
m more depth is uncertain. ,.^r • - - • . - \ - - 

- " *" ' ' ^ ^ . 

The 'students * ranking of the topglc- parapsycholdgy , esp - 
•in eleventh' position (637 responses or 52.4%} was cin un- 
expected finding.^, 'The^ jiopularity^ -of movies,^ books, and 
, television programs concerning^ the supernatural, the 



unexplanable, tel'ecommunications , and the power of extra- 
' sensory, perception appeared to have created little interest 
on the part of students to further explore tjiese phenomena 
within formal classroom settings. Again, ttjat these students 
would rank the topic marriage and, the family^ so high (7th . 
place) while rankin<ui:he seemingly related topics of human 
growth and development (15.5 pi ace) f child care (17th place) , 
and heredity and -genetics (19th place) sd- low was a surprising 
finding* Being in the midst of or .having just passed through 
pubic changes., one might expect students to have been "more 
concerned with 'growth and development' than they indicated 
in cthis^ survey. In addition,' they ranked the^^topic the 
human^ body-physiology 21st place among the 22^'topics listed. 

The preferences of these students as ^represented by the 
'rankings assigned to the topics provided them may well * 
reflect /a "here-and-now" orientation concerning- their outlook 
on*rife. Such an orientation would constantly emphasize the ^ 
immediate concerns and problems these students were having 
at thi*s pa;rticular time in 'their lives. Frpm this, per- 
spective, marriage would be a much more important and immedi- 
ate topic .to study than a topic like child ,car^. 

Lending, support to' Jbhe 'here-and-.now' explanation 
for these data is the— fact that these students selected 
the topics emotions ,^ social ^eKa vi o r , and love among 
their top five choices of topics t^ be "included ±n psycho- 
logy courses. One might suggest the^ high rankings assigned 
these three topics were primarily the consequence of the * 
heavy female enrollment of these courses. In other words, 
^females may have been more interested in many aspects of 
premarital relationships (e.g., love, emotions, etc.) than 
would maizes. In addition, females may-be less interested 
in the roles they would be expected to take after* marriage - 
(i.e.., caring .for children). \ 

When these data were examined relative to thea sex of 
the student res^>ondents, the results both lend support for 
and run counter to this sex-linked , explanation o^ the final 
student' rankings. Although a significantly greater per- ^ 
centage of females over^males marked the emotions, topic as 

—one which ought to be included in psychology courses (79.6% . 
compared to 67.9%/ £.< .00Q5^) , both sexes ranked this topic 

^ first ambng the 2^2 topics listed. And, . while' 66 . 3 percent - 
,0f 'th'e females and 63.1 perceiit of the males marked the topic 
love , the males ranked this topic in third place cpjnpared .to . 
the fourth place ranking assigned by the. females . The females 
ranked the "topic m^arriage and the family sixth (.62.7%) con- 
tracted to the males' assignment of this topic in tenth place 

^ '- V ' ^ % ' ■ ^ ' ' 

4 . ' ' 0 ' • \ ^ . ' ' . 

.cUsing Chi-sq.uare (X'^),. , , • : 
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'(53.5%1(.£ < ..001). The overall agreement between the • ' 
.ranking-s assigned the topics according to^the sex of the 
student* respondents was an astronomically high .92 (£ < .001). 
In other words, no real differences were found among the 
rankings of the topics between female and male psychology'^ 
students. Table J5B (Appendix B) provides data as to how all 
ttie categories of students responded to the request to ident- 
ify topics they believed to be relevant to these courses.o 

(D) ' Conteiit included in courses taught by*^ 'behavipristic ' 
and ^'humanistic' teachers 

When the topic data we're ranked and analyzed ao^^rding 
to the ' behavior istig-humanistic' approach of the teachers, 
^the results revealed that no > difference existed between ' 
these groupgi«f teachers regarding either .the topics they 
included within their courses (rs(22) = .87, £ < .-001) or 
the topics they .believed ought to be included within these 
courses (rs(22) = .85, £ < .001) (See Appendix B, Tables 
7B and 8B) . The' topics which the behaviofistic teachers 
included most often in the cburses they taught were: mental 
illness (93% 1%) ; personality theory (87.9%); and, abnormal 
behavior (84.5%) . The humanistic teachers identified the 
fop. losing three topics as most included within' their courses: 
persohalitjy theory and emotions (each with, 89.8%); and, . 
mental health (87.8%). The two groups of teachers agreed' 
exactly as to t;|ie least covered topics in tiieir respective 
classrooms. 

^ TKe§e teachers agreed slightly less of-ten .when they* 
were asked to identify the topics they beli^Vecf ought to 
be included in these courses , (i.e. , ..85 com^;%r^'d to the .87 
just mentioned). (See Tablfes 7^B and 8B,) . /The;!behaviorists 
ranl^ed the topics emotions and mental illngW (each with 
'^4.5%) ^nd personality theory" (81.1%) as thejir .first three 
.topics in this category while the humanists 'ranked personality 
theory '(83.*7%) and emotiongy and social behavior ° (each with 
79.6%) as their top three cHoic^s. Again, thfese teachers 
agreed '^exactly^ on their least important topics, iTe., 
statistics {22nd), physiology (21st) ,^and child care {26th). - 
Again,<? the differences between these groups of teachers was - 
found* to be minimal. , » . — ^ 

s 

. ^ ♦ • 

Some slight differences di^ exist .between izhese two 
groups of teachers relative tc^he topics they taught and 
those they believed ought to be taught in pi^college psy- 
chology courses. Hi^manistic teachers wexe slightly more 
inclined than their behavioristic counterparts' (rsG22) = .89 
compared to .86) to include in their courses thos'e topics, 
they cited as topics which 'ought to be incJLuded in these ^' '\ 
courses.^ Behaviori^stic teachers', however, were slightly 



'more . likely than their^humanisitc counterparts (.61 compared 
t6 .59) tt) agree with the students' r:ankings 'of topics which 
ought to be included in these courses. Yet, despite the 
agreement just cited, humanistic teachers were far more 
inclined to include in their courses the topica , students 
believed ghould be in these ^oufses than werej their behavior- 
i'stic colleagues ''(r^ (22) = .y compared to .6^0). 

, 15. Methods Used in T^^hing\the Psychology ^Courses 

For the first time, teachers were asked to identify the 
methods of instruction they used in teaching their psychology 
courses-. Five methods were listed with provision made for 
identifying 'other' methods not listed. The lecture -discussion 
method ranked first with 138 responses ('8 0.2%); with the 
discussion method second ^ith 110 responses (63.3%); /the 
text-and-lecture method third with 100 responses (58.1%); 
. the lecture-demonstration method fourth with 75 responses 
(44.2%); and, laboratory experiments fifth with 51' responses 
(30.2%). < Thirty-nine teachers identified 'other' methods 
with the most frequent being vatlues clarification (12 
responses or 6.9%) and "^mall group-^ctivities (10 r^'sponses 
or 5.2%>» Seven*^ teachers did^iJjot respond to this item. 

' ... - 4' ' * 

The fact that these teachers indicated a mean of nearly 
three methods' each (2/99) as being methods used in their courses 
' reveal fed. they were attempting to achieve their instructional 
objectives through diverse methodological approaches. A second 
way of examining the use of these methodologies would be to 
estimate the approximate amount of time each was employed 
during each class period. The result of this computation 
*for each method used in terms of the ^avera^ge segment of tiine^ - - 
per class period is as follows: (a) discussion, 41.9%; 
.(b) • lecture, 25.8%; (c) textbook stu&y, 12.1%; (d) laboratory 
work, 6.3%, and, (e) other methods, 4.7%' of the class period. 

In interpre^ng the above ^ata, ,^the reader must realize 
the questionnaire merely listed the ^six teaching methods and^_, 
■ made no attenwtft to define these terms. The respondents- 
defined thesdr terms as they saw appropriate to their own * - 

situation. There is no way of knowing how closely these 
teachers defined the same terms in the same way-. ^Experience 
and the literature would agree. that these .teachers differed 
widely in their definitions.. Hence, these data^^may reflect 
more the' semantical" distinctions made by .these t'eadhers than 
they- do the actual practices of these teachers in their 
respectiye classrooms. ' 

Of all the .findings related to teaching methods,. 
perhaps the most important ^as that concerning the seemingly 
widespread use of laboratory experiments.* That^ nearly one- ^ 
third of the teachers operated psychology^roriented labora- 
tories f6r their students was surprising. HowWer,* whether 
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these laboratory activities were similar to ^ome suggested 
in the "Giramickery^ section of Periodically whose proper 
designation is uncertain is .unknown. Nevertheless^ these 
data viewed in light. of information related to -the types of 
instructional materials these 'teachers would like to see 
made available to them for their use lend credence to ^he 
belief that if materials for classroom experiments and 
student laboratory manuals were made available, these teachers 
would indeed^ make better use of the demonstration and labora- 
tory methodsS than they currently do. 



Finally, the apparent diversity of teaching methodologies 
which suggested ^itself 'from the above data" may not really 
exist. Few teacher restrictd themselves to only one or two 
different methodologies or classroom activities. The, finding 
that psychology teachers make frequent use of lecture*, 
discussion, and textbook reviejj^^should come as no great* revelation 
to anyone who has visited a classroom within the secondary 
school. Indeed, from these findings one may conclude that the 
methodologies employed.^ precollege psychology courses are 
no different fu^om those^e^t^nd in other courses oh the same 
level. The conformity suggested by these data may be a dis- 
appointment for those who had hoped that the approaches used 
in these courses would, be mor^ 'meaningful* than .those employed^ 
in other courses traditionally included within the secondary 
curriculum. These results also lend support to the ^skeptic 
^-^ ' from, the 1972-73 survey who listed as one of the objectives 
^ for the psychology class as "providing the4fetudents with 
' yet another course that looks gojid "on paper." 

-j4 .^^ ^ * ' 

1^6 • Descriptive Data Regarding the Use of State-Adopted 

Ig^sychology Textbooks 

(A) Utilization of st^te-adopted textbooks by psychology 
" teachers 

' Following behaviorig similar to those experilenced by 
^ teachers in previous studies, a large number of Florida 
^ psychology teachers used at^least one of the six textbooks 
adopted by the sta^te for ulse in precollege psychology 
courses. The 87.5' percent response to this item was .higher 
than the 78.8 percent indicated by the 1972-73 respondents - ^ 

and lower than the 92.1 percent revealed by the 1970-71 survey.. 
> These figures suggest the ear,].ier trend ^way^ f rom using, state- 
^ ^ adopted textbooks "may have en^ed with thQ movement having 

reversed itselftowards more frequent and widespread ^usa of. . 
such texts.. . . • ' - J 



If this reverse trend is. accurate, the^chalige may be 
explained in several ways.* First, \^s teachers possess less ' 
college coiarse preparation in psychqf ogy "the more willing 
they may be^- to use available textbo^j|s to guide their -decisions 
about course sequence and contents /Hi. e. , the more they become 
tied to the contents. of the textbooks and. their corresponding 



teacher's manuals. Second, these teachers may have found the 
types of textbooks they sought during the ]^^2-73 school year 
and purchased them for use in their courses. Thus, whild^th^ 
1972-73 teachers were dissatisfied with their existing teVPs, 
the 1974-75 teachers may have obtained textbooks more com- 
patible with their needs. The findings regarding the types 
of instructional materials teachers would like to see made 
available to thdm would support this interpretation. Third, ^ 
the movement towards more humanistically-oriented courses 
may be the cause or the rd^^Mc of the types of textbooks 
which have been adopted by the^state. Of the" six textbooks 
on the list only two, introduction to the behavioral sciences 
(Sandberg) and Psychol6gy (McKeachie and Doyle) ^have a ^ 
definite behavioristic orientation (even if in* name , only) / 
whereas the remaining four are perceived to contain con-^ 
siderably less Of this orientation. 

Whether the teachers who, ordered 'the textbook being used 
actually taught these psychology courses or whether the 
teachers who used them actually practiced the approach ^ 
suggeste'd by the textbook title and/or contents is unknown. 
The possibility exists that the , teachers used whatever text- 
books were available to them regardless of whether? they pre- 
ferredj^at particular textbook. " V - * 

Finally, these data may well reflect 'the fact that the 
1^972-73 teachers were more flexible and more prepared to teach 
psychology in the secondary classroom than were "Tsheir 1974-75 • 
counterparts. These earlier teachers may have located suffi- 
cient supplemental materials to enable them to achieve their 
instructional goals without a textbook. Because they po^^ sealed 
more c<3ll6ge training, the 1972-73 teacher? may have been 
freed from using, the textbo/ok as well as more able to use 
supp'lemental. matdtials in 1di verse ways to teach their 
psychology courses. ^ ^ 

^iB) . The popularity of these dif-fer)^nt textbooks 

tn 1974-75, all 162 teachers who responded to this^ parti-, 
cular item of the questionnaire indicated they used at least 
.oi^e of the six state-adopted psychology tektbpoTcs. Twenty- 
six of these/ t^acherg indicated they eitJyar liad available 
or used t^o of >thes.ep texts. The textbook most used was Engle 
and Snellg;i:ove' s Psychology Itt pririciplels ,and application 
(57 ^responses or 35.2%) 7 The other five texts in tne^ order 
of the frequency of their use were: Psychblogy. for y6u , 
by Gordon^ (44 responses or 27.2%); Psychology; Understanding 
ourselves '*and ^others , by Tallent and SpungiA (32 responses 
or 19.8%); Living psychology , by Hersey and Lugo (23 responses 
or 14.2%) r Infeoduction to the behavioral sciences , by 
Sandberg (18 responses or 11,1%); and. Psychology;! A short 
course * by'- McKeachie and Doyle" (14 responses/or 8.6%). ~ 
* * ' - 

In 1972-73, a lar^e number of the^l^8 tea.chers used at - 
least ^e^'pf the four available state-a<K)pted teictbooks in* 



teaching their courses. With all. of the 1,58 teachers res- 
ponding to this item, 97 teachers (61. 4%) 'indicated they '■ 
used the textbook entitled Psychology; Its principles and 
application by Engle and Snellgrove. Psychology; The science 
of^eh^ior , by Branca, was used by 34 teachers^(2-l. 5%) ; 7" 
I^ftrMuction to behavioral science , edited by Sandberg, 
was used by 24 teachers (15.2%); and, Ps-ychology by MbKeachie 
and Doyle, was used by 15 teachers (9.5%) .' In contrast to 
the 1970-71 survey' in^ which twenty-three teachers indicated^ 
theyused more than one of these textbooks and the 1972-73 
sur^R/which revealed 12 teachers used more than one of 
th€p<r texts, data for the 1974-75 survey revealed 26 . 
teetlfhers used more than one state-adopted textbook in.=. teaching 
their courses. - ^ 

The data also revealed a* number of changes in th^ past 
five years relative to the state-adopted textbqpks used by 
these teachers. Data pertaining to the psychology text < 
authored by, Eagle and SjaelXgrove indicated that desp^ite an 
increase in the 'number of teachers using it from^ 86 in 1970-71 
to 97 teachers in 1972-73, its overall popularity and use by 
teacli^rfe declined 'from 7Jl5 percent of the teachers in 1^70- 
71 to 61.4 percent inra972-73. Between 1972-73 and 1974-75, 
the u'se of this textbook itost even more' ground'. Only 57 
teachers ^(35.2%) used the^Engle-Snellgrove text during the 
1974-.75 school year; Despite this rapid decline in use over 
the six years covered by this report> this textbook- still 
managed \o maintain its position as the mostf^ Widely 'used 
psychology textbook oat the precollege level in the state- of 
Florida. 

Interstingly, the second most uiged text in J.970-71 and 
1972-73 failed to m^ke the state-adopted list in 1974-75. ^ 
The name of this text was > Psychology ; The science of behavior. 
by a. A. Branca. And, the psychology text^wrltteh by McKeacKie 
and Doyle became Psychology: A short course by 1974-75. 
^However, this transrference into a different form, i.e., from 
textbook to ar study manual-paperjpack* volume, did not improve 
the nature of its use.-- Whereas in 1970-71, 25 teachers (21.4%) 
used the„McKeachie-Doyle text, in 1974-75, only 'l4^tekchers 
(8.6%) used the materials produced by these two authors-. In' 
much the- same' Way, the Introduction, to -the ^behavioyal sciences 
text^book,,^,, edited by Sandberg;, has declined in use. In. .1972-^73, 
24 teacher^ (15.2%) used this textbook. Two years later,, only 
18 teacher^ ;(ll.l%](\reporte,d *they used this textbook. -Of the 
six books'pnthe stateradopted list, the Sandberg text was 
ranked fifth in 1974-75. ' • * / 

, '^'Two. textbooks deserve special attention.' First the 
Gordon .bpok. Psychology for .you , came out . of- nowhere to 
become the second most-used textbook in the state. Eorty- 
four teachers (27.2%) -reported they used this particular, 
text — .13 fewer, teachers than who used the' .first-place . . ♦ 
Engle-Sriellgrove textbook. Seconfd,.the textbook entirtled 



chology: Understanding ourselves and others , by Tallent 
and Spungin, followed the pattern set by the Gordon book 
and placed third amorvjjbhe six te^ttfcooks on , the s'tate- 
adopted list. Thirty-two teachers (14.2%) used this te^ct- 
book. According to textbook representatives, during the 
1^75-76 school year, both of these textbooks are threatening 
to assume the first place position and become the new leader 
among the textbooks adopted for psychology courses in Florida 
schools. Should. this occur and the Engle-Snellgrove text 
lose its first place ranking-, this would be the first tiine 
since Florida djeveloped a list of textbooks for pjrecpllege 
psychology that Psychology; Its principles and application 
was not ranked niimber one in use- .among psychology teachers 
in the state.' • ' ♦ " ' 

" , • ^ . ♦ 

These data. when compared to the results of the previous 
studies suggest th^t psychology teachers are finding better 
and more informative., textbooks and have purchased and are 
using these books to assist them in iipproving the quality 
of tlhei^;^ courses. ^ 

o 

Furthermore, • in 1970-71, 49.2 percent of the teachers 
and in i972-73 52:. 3 percent of the teachers indicated they 
were seeking a different type^bf'^a textbook for use in 
teaching their courses.*^ In 1974-75, only'^30.2 percent • 
indicated they were seeking a different textbook » Appar- 
ently^ the 1974-75 teachers h^d at last fo'und the types of ^ 
textbook^, they wanted to see^ made 'available to them for 
\t(heir use. ^ ' ' , 

(C^ The frequency of use of ^ these textbooks ^ 

Information was not 'only collected relevant* to ^he 
textbooks these teachers used, but was gathered regarding - 
the frequency of the teachers* use of these texts. An 
^ examination^of these data disci^^ed. that of the 147 

teachers responding to thiS'\item> 40 te;^hers (27.2%) used ' 
these state-adopted 4:extbooks^ a great dealrof the time. 
^ One-thi'rjd of these . teachers (4*9 responses or 33.3%) 

* reported they used these texts of ten^^v^hile 25.2 percerv^ ^ 
of the teachers (37 responses) reported .they used them- ' 
occasip^^ally. ^'Only one "teacher (.7%)^ indicated the texts 
.available for u^e -were rarely or never used. Twenty teachers. 
(13.6%) indicated they used these textbooks out of 'necessity 
for lack, of other availalple and useful ^ materials^ Thirty- 
. two teachers (.17.9%) failed to re3pond to this item or the 
questionn^-ire. ^ - ■ • 

' ' . . ' ^' , ^ ^ ' • . . ^ 

The results . of this- .i,tem* s analysis closely parallel 
those found in the two previous surveys. Th^ 64.6 percent . . 
and 62. 6 percent figures for 1970-71 and 1971^73 are similar . 
*^ * # , • 

. - .. ■ ' - . • . . . ^ , 
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to the 60.5 percent reported by the* 1.974-75 teachers indi- 
cating the textbooks were used often or a great deal of the 
time. .More of the 1972-73 teachers tended to use these • 
books rarely or occasionally (37.4%) than did the 1^70-71 
teachers (26.7%). The 1974-75 psych,<5logy teachers revealed 
they were not likely to use these bpfoks occasidnally and 
more likely to use them frequently than were their 1972-X3<.. 
counterparts -^(37.4%) . • v '« ' ^ 

* The general negative trend in using the current stated- 
adopted textbooks implied by the 19 72-7 3. data appeared to 
have reversed itself towardonaore widespread and frequent 
use of the books within the context of psychology class 
assignments. In addition, only 20 teachers (13.6%) in the 
1974-75 survey indicated they- used these texts -for la6k of 
any other reading materials as contrasted with 31 teachers 
(22.3%) in the J972-73 survey. The finding that fewer of 
the 1974-75 teachers who had. less college cours^^training 
than their 1972-73 counterparts used tjiese textboWs, fo^ 
lack of pther availaljle materials wa3 .expects^. \ 

The data indicating usage of textbooks must be Inter- 
. pre ted cautiously. The degree to which the individuals res-, 
pondj^ng to the item would agree as- to how frequent ''often' is 
remains undetermined. In other words, the categories pro- 
vided* in the questionnaire possessed ambiguous labels which 
allowed, for .diverse ^interpretation for both time and .extent 

use -among the various respondents . ^One may speculate 
these data are evidence of the tendency of less-trained 
teachers to tie themselves to the contents of the textbooks 
t>iey have available for their uS'e.. - ^. 

Of the^58 teachers who indicated their approach to* 
their course .was behavioristic^ 46 or 79.3 percent revealed 
they used at le'ast one of the state-adopted -textbooks in 
the psycholqgy course they taught.' 'These data are to be 
contrasted with' corresponding data from the 98 hxamanistic • 
^teachers, 84 (88.4%) of ,whom used these textbooks. 

^^The specific/reasons why some of the 1974-75 teache^ 
uped their tex-y^ks for lack of "^any other Wiserials^ire 
speculative. Whether the. lack of funds, the inappropriate-' 

-ness of text content due to the teacher's prientation to the 
subject matter^ the inadequate subject/ matter preparation 
pf the teachers, or, the'lack of ^heqe particular textbooks 
to iriglude the kinds of topics, concepts, anrd information 
t±ese teache ought to be included 4n such texts . 

,is singly or collectively the reason (s)' for^ their/ choices . 
relative to this item. of the questionnaire is unknown/" 
The finding that 'fewer of tlie .1974>:=75 teachers than the 1970- 
71 or 1972-73 teachers used these books out of necessity ' 

'might be indicative of the appropriateness of'thelnewer 
texts t6Ward fulfilling the needs of ' th0se" classrboih teacliers 



Also, these findings may indicate the more deliberate attempt 
on the ,part of the teacners to use the materials available 
to them -in the state-adopted textbooks rather than" Use these* 
texts as infrequent reference sources. ^ ^ 

' Finally, these data may merely indicate tj?*at this 
particular set of. state-adopted textbooks ijncluded the 
kinds "bf topics, concepts/ information,, and subject matter ^ . 
content these classroom teachers believed ought to l^e 
investigated, studied, and taught in secondary school 
psycholo'gy courses. * > . ^ 

17. Instructional Aids Desired for Use in Psychology Courses ^ 

(A) Teacher attiLtudes concerning instructional aid3 

The period folJLowiri2^1972 has been characterized by a 
great influx^of c^nuhe^^^cially-produced mater ial^suggested and 
advocated for use in high school psychology courses. Commer- 
cial publishers have flooded the market with materials, media- 

;aids, and equipment to meet the stated needs of teachers 
desiring- additional instructional aids. Even though these 

:past fewr^years di^d witness the increase in the availability 
and quan1;ity*of psychology-related instructional materials, f 
94.. 6 percent of the psychology teachers (157 of 166^ respond- 
ents-) reported th^y felt a need for more materials and informa- 
txoifi to h'elp them do'^'a moife idequat^ job^df teaching psychology^ 
Compared to the 94.7 p:i):cent reported in 1972-73 and 96.1 per- 
cent .Reported two year^earlier ,"\his figure indicates the 
contimiance cp^ the ever-so slight decline in the 'felt needs' 
of psychologyteachers for additional instructional materials. 
In fact, these data may reflect .mor^ the fact these teachers 
did not ^oyf what was available to them tha^* thdy -reveal" the- 
inability of . these teachers to acquire or obtain the mater.ials 
which were available to them. In light of data to be reported' 
later in this monograph, ,theSe data may suggest these teachers 
did not actively seek to obtain the materials, and information 
which were available to them--some of vcwhich was Jand is) very 
inexpensive. - . ' ; : „ - . . 

The psychology teachers also i^evealed they w^;ce slightly 
less inclined to use these instructional mateirials (98.8%) 
than yjere teachers who responded to the previous .surveys 
(99.3% and/99.2% in 1972-73 and 1970-7r,"'resp(ectivels:):. -While 
this decline is slight, indeed negligible/^ support continues 
to buiid/ in, faybr. of the explanation that 'these teachers have 
found in their textboojcs and accompanying teacher's guide the 
types/ ofj materials and activities'^. they preyiq.usly sbught- 1. 

(B) Instructional materials desired by psychology teachers 

Data were-isought fQr the third consecutive survey 
reiativa.to the i^pecigic kinds of -xnaterials teachers Wanted 



to see made available to them for use in their psychology 
courses (see Table 7). An analysis of ^ these ^data -revealed 
the divergent needs of these teachers while simultaneously 
revealing the consistency 05 these needs across school 
terms . . - * 

. ^ Of the fifteen types of instructional materials 'and aids 
listed on the questionnaire, materials for classyoom ekperi- 
J^ents (72.6%), fijjns ' (69 > 8%) , and simulatian gamlBs (67/6%) 
were, ranked fi-rst, second, and thi/d Respectively. The 
three items least desired .amorig those'' listed wet^ pictures^ ' 
and posters (24.6%), materials for slow learners (25.7%) , and 
career-related pamphlets (26.8%). Among the information 
included in Table 7 are found the following*: 

1.. The psychology teacherl^demonstrated 
a consistent' demand for the same types of 
materials at approximately the same rank- 
order level of importance across all three 
surveys. Films , which ranked first in 
both 1970-71 (85.9%) and 1972-73 (88.2%),' 
^ 4 dropped to second ^lace . in the more recent 
survey, (69.8%) . Gonverbely, materials for 
classroom experiments , wftich ifanjced second 
, . in 1970-71 (77.3%) andl972-73 (85.6%), ' . 

, ^moved j-oto, first plade in the ia74-75 ^ e 

- ^ survey -('7-2v6^)-;r'' ^±mal^t:i^h""gaWs' 'an'it^^^ 

which placed third in the rankings in the' 
last two surveys^ (76~.5%'in 1972-73 and ^ 
67.6% in 1974-75) was not included in the 
first questionnaire. However, films trips 
which placed. third in 1970-71 (59.4%) 
^ - ' placed fourth in the^ later two surveys 

(75.8% in ^1972-73' and, 58.7% in i974-75). ^ 
, Among categories^^^included 6a all. three^^^ ' ^• 

s^urveys, fi Imstrips^ earned a third pfade 
ranking on all three sxirveys. ' *' , 




2. The 179 psychology teaclier'S revealed*^.., 
less -desire for materials and resources 
than did^'^those teachers who responded to 
the survey two years earlier. Of the 

if teen materials bategories frpiiu which" to 
choose, the^ 1974-75 psychology^teachers 
checked. ariTaverage of 6.7 iljems while the 
.1979r7L aria 1972-73 teachers averaged 6.3r 
and 7.1 respe^:tively:. /This decline In 
need over the "past^ two* years, may in part 
be explained by anf^lfchcreased^' selectivity 
on the part of thfe responding teachers', 
br^may be seen as being consistent with 
earlier findings suggesting- a decline \ i^i ; 
In the 'felt -needs' of these teachers 
towards more instructional aids.. ^ . 



TABLE 7 



Comi>atison of Rankings Relative to the Types of Instructional Materials Teachers Desired 
to use According to Teacher Preferences on Each 61 the Three Teacher^ Surveys 



List of Instructional Mater^a^ls 



1970-71 Teacher Responses 1972-73 Teacher 'Responses 



1974-75 Teacher Responses 
F - " % R, 



A. Materials for classroom experimts. 

B. Films. 

C. Simulation games 

Films trips * ^ ' 

E* Student workbooks - '^v 

Overhead transparencies 

G. Audiocassette tapes 

K* Value sheets , 
I. A newsletter for teachers 

J« A curriculum guide 

A reference service for student^ 
L. Different .kind of textbook 

M. Oareer-rel'S'ted pamphlets 

H. . Materials for slow learners 

b. Posters of famous psychologists 



Other materials 
No responses ' 



99 


77.3 


♦ 2 


2 


131 


85^.6 


2 


2 


130 


72.6 


1 * 




85.$; 


1 ' 


X • 


135 


88:2 


1 


1 


125 


69.8 


2 










117 • 


76.5 


3 • 




12X 


67.6 


3 


76 


59.4 


3 


. 3 ^ 


' 116 


75.8 


i 


3 


105 


58.7 


i 


















96 


53.6 


5 


66 


53.1 


5 


5 


102 


66.7 


^ 5 


4 


85 


47,5 


6 










91 


59.5 


7 




84 


46.9 


7 


















72 


40.2 


8 


65 


50."^ 


6.5 


6.5 




49;0 


< 9 


7 


71 


39.7 


9 


64 


50.0 


8^ 


8 


66 


43.1 


12 


10 


58 


32.4 


10 


74 


57.8 


'4 


4 


72 


' 47,1 


, 10*5 


8.5 


54 


30.2 


11.5 


.63 


49*2 


9.5 


9*5 


80 


52.3 


8 


6 


54 


30.2 


11.5 


- 63 


49.2 


9.5 


9:5 


72 


47.1 


' 10.5' 


^8.5 


4'B 


^26,8 


... 13 


40 


31.3 


11 


11 


55 


35.9 


13 « 


11 


46 


25.7 


i4 


.65 


50.8 


6.5 


* 6.5 


93 ^ 


6Q.8 


6 


6 • 


44 


.24.6 


15 


15 


11*7* 






10* 


6.5 






10 


flr.6 





6 

7.5 
.7.5 

9 
10 
11 

* - 



X • 6.3 (N-X28) 

Notes: , ' . • ^v.s 

R, -^Rankings for all items listed • 

^ - Rankings for only, those, items comz^on to alV three surveys 

R; - ,(1970-71 to 1972-73) r r^(ll) .82/,p < .0,05 ^ 

RC - (1970-71 to-1974-75) - r=(Xl) - .79, p < .01 

(1972-72 to 1974-75).- f|(iy • .77, £#< .01 



3( • 7.1 (N«X58) 



H m 6*7 (N-179) 




. H ;. ■ • . ' 

3.' Materials directed towards assisting 
the slow learn ey. ., continued to receive ' - 
, little support among the psychology 
."^^teachers despite the moire humanistic 

orientation of the 1974-75* teat:hers'. Out 
of Jfeho, 15 materials areas specified, this 

praced fourteenth, with only^ 25,7 ' 
I of the teachers indicating <4:his 
choice<^ Materials for slow learners 
. ranked thirteenth o£ 13 categories in . 
1972773 (55 responses or 35.9%) and 
eleventh of 11 categories in 1970-71 
(40 responses or 31,2%), When comparing 
this category with only those found oh 
all previous surveys, the analysis revealed 
the materials for slow learners category 
placed -next to last in the 1974-75 survey 
and last in both of the earlier surveys. 
One of tiiei more startling findings of 
this study is the fact- that the behavior- 
is tic~brienjted teachers of 1972-73 
appeared more concerned for the slow 
learner than did their more humanlsticallyr 
inclined counte:tfpaLrts of 1974*-75 (35.9% 
marking this it^m in 1972-73 compared , 
with the 25.7% /in rS74VJ5) . 

4r. While one-half (5p,0%) of the psychology 
teachers in 19'70-71 reported a need for- a 
curriculvun guide to assist" them in planning^ " 
and developing their courses^ 43.1 percent, 
of the- 1972-73 teachers and ^2.4 percent of 
the 1974-75 teachers reported sudh a need. 
Hpwever, whereas the 50.0 percent- figure^ 
^among the ^1970-71 teachers earned a ranking 
^ of eighth place and the 43.1 percent figure 

two years later placed tenth in the rankings, 
• the much lower 32 percent of the 1974^^7^5;^ - 
. data earned' i^ixth- place ^ranking for that 
^> category among the^ eleven choices common to 
/ ali t]^ree. surye^s'. \/That t.eachers/cdntinued 
J:p ^sho5V^ d^ecreasi interest in ^ curriculum- ' , 
. ' guides / '"ruhs'^counter tb, the conjecture 

' ^ dited. in. a grevioiis Osiiryey ■ repbrt which * ] 
^ asstoed^^t^ ^became; more-^pre— ' 

^ ^ : par^dr j^^^^^^ 

-.^^^^^^ :on..^5re^ 

, ; ' \ tp^pjan^^^^^ 

r - ' ■ /^^S^^^ cpllege^^ 
^ ' ^ ' ^e'^cftfefs^^^^^ 



■ ^ ' ^ ^ - ^dCTahdyf^ 



this item^ from'^43.1 percent to 32.4 
percent iri^two»'years^ is inconsistent 
with other data reported earlier in this 
monograpR \57hich suggested the 1974-75 
teachers, were more like the 1970-71 
teachers than the 1972-73 teachers. This 
is one of ,the few exceptions to the close 
resemblence which exists between Jbhe- 
data from these* two surveys. 

5. In response to the^ limited number of 
options on the first survey and to the 
materials being advertised by commercial, 
publishers^ two items not included in the , 
1970-71 survey but included in the 1972-73 
form were included in the 1974-75 questioiv;^ 
naire. Simulation games ranked third in 
both of the latter surveys (76.5% and 67.6% 
in 1972-73 and 1974-75^ respectively) while 
audiotapes received a seventh place ranking 
in both surveys (59.5% and 46.9%^ respec- 
tively) . 

6. A major change in preferences agaijx was 
indicated by these psychology teachers in 
the ' area of providing a reTerence service 
for the^ir students . While ranked fourth in 
the first survey • (57. 8%):^ the ranking drop-. ' 
ped to tenth in 1972-73 (47.1%) and tied 

for eleventh (11.5%) , in 1974-75 (30.2%). 
However^ when examining the * rankings for 
the' student reference service option among 
those categories included on all three surr 
veys, the data revealed- that this (item was_ 
positioned 8:5 and 7.5 respectively on both.^^ 
of the latter surveys despite the wide ' 
discrepancies in the* percent of teachers 
marking this option. ' * ' ^ 

7. Twoui terns included* in the 1974-75 
qu'estionnaire were not ' included iii the two 
previous surveys. This addition took, place 
in respon^e^tomaterials which receiyed ^ 
emphasis in ;the .teacher training literature 
(values clarification)^^ and th-ifough Gommercial 
advertising (student workbooks ) The,. student 
workbook category received 96 responses: ;(53%c6^) 
earning -a ,fi£th place: ranJciiig amohg^ the 15 , 

. categpries listed bn the 1974-75* survey . " 

" ' ' ' . ^' ' ' ' ' ■» ' ^^^^ 
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< Table 8 



Comparison of Rankings Relative tp the Types, of Instructional Materials Teachers Desired to 
Use^nd <the Types of Materials Students Wanted to See Their Teachers Use 



ist of Iiistructional Materials 



1974-75 Teapher Responses 



—A. 

C. 

D. 
E. 
F. 

h; 
I. 

K. 

LV 

. N. 
0. 

- P. 
Q. 
R. 



Materials for classroom experimts, 
Films 

Simulation games , ^ 

Pi 1ms trips - ^ X 
Student workbooks . 
Overhead transparencies 

AudiocasSfette • tapes , 
Value- sheets 

A newsletter for teacherS 



A curriculum guiide 
^ jref erence_seryic .students 
Different kind of textbook 

Career-related p^cimphlets 
Materials- for slow' leaimers 
Posters of famous^ psychologists 

\' . < ' ^ ' ' . 

Other materials 
Gues,t speakers 

A weekly newspaper 



Notes^o; ;o.. .^^ - 7- ^iTf;' " ^ • ^ . , . '~ '\ V ^ " ^ 

' < /R^. .~ R^^'^^^^^^ iteins listed^ ^ ' ' / 

JRq Rankings for only thoise items ^common to both surveys 
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* of audio-visual , and other instructional aids they wanted to 
see their tea-chers* use in. teaching them psychology. A list 
of 15 different types of materials was provided the students. 
Students were asked to select those materials they wanted to 
see their teachers use within their class setting. Except 
for two types of materials, the '15 choices of^materials were 
identical, on both, the teacher and student qu^'tioryaair^s_(5ee 
Table 8^." As with the previous items, students wetf^e "provided 

V space to add other materials and instructional aida^ should 
they not be aihong those already listed. 

The three types of materials and instructional aids most 
desired by these students were films (946 responses or 77.9%)*, 
guest speakers (903 responses or 74.3%) , and simulation games 

- (704 responses or 57.9%). Excluding the gu^st speake'r 
choice which was not among the types of materials listed on 
the teacher questionnaire, the revised third place position 
was filled by the materials for classroom experiments option 
(679 responses or 55 . 9%) . The last three choices of these 
students were posters of famous psychologists (88 responses 

^vor 7.2%), materials for slow learners (137 responses or 11.3%), 
and overhead transparencies- (206 responses or 17 ^p%) . 

^' Among the! other audio-visual and instructional aid mater-- 
,.ials 2^nd resources atuden1;s wanted to ,see used in -their psy- 
chology courses were the following: field trips ^t30 responses 
- 14 of^which stated the trips should be* to mental institutions) 
class discussions (19 resp/^nses) ; term papers (5 responses) ; 
student experiments, field experiences, case sttidies, and re- 
cords (3 responses); group therapy, role play, and experimental 
animals-micd (2 responses e^ch) ; and, blindman's walk, demon- 
strations, ink blot and projective tests, and more books on . 
psychology in ^the school library (1 response eac^) . The most 
interesting i free response to^this item was that which reported 
th&'.cours'e needed "^n understanding principal." 

^nderstandably , students ranked the student , workbook 
option low, roth place with 20*9 percent.. Hpwever, students 
see^p^ relatively pleased /with their present textbooks since 
only about one-quarter of them desired a different kind of 
a textbook (28».3%). Few ^students saw. value in a reference 
service for students (36.0%). Eg^rhaps* most surprising of' 

' air^these data is the fact that in general, these^students 

did not want a wide variety or large quantities Of these ' „ 
, materials to be used (X = S. 5 materials). Given they could 
liaye j§^ected as m^ny types of materials as they saw appro^ . 
priate, the 1,,215 students selected fewer items }:han did 
their teachers (5.5 itfems. compared to 6.7 items) . ^' This low 
preference for such materials iran contrary to what the 
investigator expected ±o find. Apparently these students . 

' saw little value in the *use of these typ^es of materials as 

* aids tcy their ' own learning, saw these materials as being 
"''^uhreitated to the more 'traditional* lecture-discussion methods 
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-Val-\ie*^sTIeets received less- support (71 
responses or 39.7%) and were ranked -in ninth 
place. One possible explanation for the 
^high ranking given tQ student workbooks may 
be tied to he perception of workbooks as 
inate.r?.als w^ich stress academic work and 
content^reMted information. Combined' with 
the lack off concern for the 9I0W. learner, 
this explanation may be an accurate one^ 
However, if an individual perceives student 
worljbooks as something to 'keep students 
hVLsy^j ' then the above con^jecture may be 
discounted. .J/^y hxamanisticallyr oriented 
teacher^ would prefer student workbboks 2-to-l 
,over materials fof slow learners may -be tied ' ^ 
^ ^ t6 the tend^ency of these teachers to stick 

5), ' , to the 'textbooks they were using to teach 

xz. I their cc^urs^es . 

O ^' 8. Among, the material's' or Resources spe'cifi-* 

cally iafenti^^^ed by teachers on the "other" ' ^ 

,7^ . ^ \ item of theT question regarding instructional 

' " ^ . materials vere sample tests and case studies 

* ^ (4 response? each), guest lecturers, role ''play 

' ac tivi ties and inexpensive paperbacjcs (3 V- 

respong'fe^i^ch) , local field trips^d, in- 
expensive home-lab type experiments (2 responses • 
each) and personality evaJLuations , tours, "-^ / 
and^Hxamah ^Behavior Curriculxam^^Prbject mater- 



. . ials Mm response each)T . ^ 

I. In addi t.io n^p M:hese suwey data, other information i;s 

^^ ^^^ available to suggest' |:hat at both the county and school l^els, 
\- : curriculum guide s;;^f6rlteafching psychology , in the secondar^.^^^ ^ ' 

grades are being jpfiade! increasingly available to -classroom , 
teachers^ ..Whereas (Dnly^^'six of .the 1970-71 teachers reported 
\ \ the availability In tfe^ir schools of a curriculxam guide f^r 
; their courses lii 19^^-f B/ 24 teachers indicated their scht)ols 
had' suchy guides. ^^This increase was'- also found in regards, to 
county curriculum- giaiSes (8 responses ^ in ^^9.70-71 to .35'.^.< 
; respphses in 1974-75) • While' the^e.Jdatalwould. suggest at|\ r 

l|ast 35.^ counties ^h|ye-^ t^xeir own curriculuir'i guides, for 
^ .^^^JS^Pi^S. nuinbe%^f responde^^ 

" from, the same cpurity, ''t^ese . figures ,:^ar(e not be to , inter- . 
• ' ^tetla to me4%that 35 04 the 67 p"lpri<^^><;bunt^^^ 

curri^cul Ninety-eight tea.^her3=lin . the^ latest survey 

iiidicatec^' that neither, th nor their qpianty:. dffitfes 

, ' possessed a . curricul tiieii Rsyqhpiocfy ^ 



couirses..^ \ ^ A/-.->r H^;^ ''r^'^*- \ \ ' W v^/* f^'-' -/ r''IM 

. (C) y Tbe - ins t rue tiohait materials tlie students^ desire^^ to 
fesee^^used 



employed by their teachers, saw them as being out-dated or^ . 
inappropriate, or, saw" them as being unfeasible or imprac- 
tical within their own classroom environment and experiences. 

Table 8 presents the findings from both the teacher, and 
student surveys/ The rankings for the items these two* 
groups shared in. ^common were remarkably sii^ilar (rs = .76, 
p < .01). The first three choices among the teachers, 
materials for classroom experiments , films , and simulation 



games , were ranked third,- first, and second respectively by 
the students. The groups also agreed upon their bottom* 
c][ioices, i.e., posters of famous psychologists and mater:ials' 
for slow learners , as the teachers and stude'nts ranked these 
13th and ].2th respectively. The; widest are^s of disagreement 
between these two groups existed for the items student 
workbook's and ^ overhead, t'hermal transparencie^ .*^Teac 
ranked student worjcbooks fifth, while students ranked this 
in tenth position. And, the ov.erhead^transparency option 
was ranked sixth by teadPiers and a low eleventh place by 
the students. . ^ , * 

18. Pamiliari teachers with the APA's Human Behavior 

CurriculTom Project (HBCP) " 

• ' The respondents wer^ asked to indicate whether 6r not 
they had heard of the American Psychological Association's 
Human Behavi9r Curriculum Project (HBCP) sponsored by NSF. 
The HBCP is a five year progfam^, designed to develop 30 
mqdules^- appropriate for use in high school behavioral science 
an:d psychology courses.^ At the -t^rjjs.cof this survey, HBCP 
had been operating for two years an& had received wide- 
spread publicity throiigh various' psychology and professional 
education newsletters and journals. The^^ APA's Clearin'^house 



or Pr^collegfe Psychology had 
related information sheets ir 
free nev/sletter/ Periodically 



even begun a series 6^f HBCP-^ 
serted within its regular. 



.Even with this amount of advertisement and publicity, '-^^ 
only 45 of the* 170 psycholoj^ teachers (26. 5% )>^ responding 

this item had ever heardrof the Project. One hundred and 
^tyrenty-five psychology teachers had not heard qf.the;^ existence • 
of this project.. Of ^the 45 teachers who had knowledge of the- 
Project, .^4 received *the APA's newsletter, entitled Peiriodically , 
5 did not receive^ it, yand 14 others* desired informa;efion as to 
how thi^y couldi/bj^gin' receiving it. Interestingly, W£x teachers 
who^^were already rreceiving the newsletter indicated <fchey* had 
never hpard of *HBCP.. Of importance, ~ 109 teachfers s^eCLd they 
dds|J|par info^iti3.fet^ to how they .could- feegij^ to receive this 



^At this wri,ti'ng./:NSP had. informed the HBCP^.anSvAPA thatT 
it^^uld fund tlfe Project for t:he 1976-^77 year in o£der to/^/^ //' 
complet^e. 10 iTi6dules>.^ f However , NSF woul'd not fund tite deveiop- , 
ment of additional. iQodiiles or the. drsseminatipn of t^ie 10 
modules being completed past 1977; * , 



valuable newsletter. By- mid-suiraner, }r975, all teachers res- 
ponding to the questionnaire received self-addressed postcards 
which "they could send to the Clearinghouse requesting their 
.names be added to the Periodically mailing list. 

19- Voices From Schools Not Currently Offering Separat e 
. Psychology Courses ~ '■ 

^Twentyj^sJ lx of. the 48 reSF%tdegfes who did not te ach-Trrr 



schools offering separate psycHfco'gy courses indicated they 
Oere interested in offering sucH|^courses at their school 
. provided adequate materials and personnel were available. Of 
the 30 respondents who responded t<| this item, the' 26' teachers 
made up 86.7 percent of this group ."^ Only four respondents stated 
they definitely were not interested in setting up such a course. ' 
In 1972-73, 35 reapondents' expressed an interest in offering 
such a course. This figure represented 81.4 percent of the 43 
schools which did not offer separate psychology courses.' Eight 
respondents replied negatively to this possibility. 

These figures lend support to the earlier conjecture 
that sche?ols yhich were^ able to' of fer psychology have already 
done so and schools which have not offered such courses do not 
possess the resources or the interest to begin such' courses. ~ 
With the advent of 'the^ P.T.E. funding program, the tightening 
. of budgets, inflation, and "other fiscal problems, the probab- 
ility o:^ many more schools offering new courses within their 
curriculums appear.s slim. Schools which already offer psychology 
courses will try hard. not to lose these courses while schools 
^°^„.?.-'-^®^'^y offering such courses will continue to lack^'the, 
resources and personnel -necessary to make this course a reality 
within t,heir course listings. 

' . ' ' ' ' ■ " • • 

IV. DISCUSSION > 

The concluding remarks of the 1972-73 survey .report stated f 
that there was an urgent- need .for. educators , scholars, colleges 
of education, state bpards of education, curricultun planning 
committees, and professional organizations interested, In ^ 
.psychology on. the secondary ^school level to jpin forces to . 
'provi-de' teachers with the^ iniprmation, materials ^ equipment, 
resoU3tpes, curriculum guides, instructional unitV, classroom 
* activities,. ^.and teaching metHbds they said they heeded. The 
findings relative to the 1974-75 study raise doubts as 
to the:;urgency of these efforts. -In addition, this earlier : 
^report ^said the college .preparation these teachers needed 
^and were seeking, had to be provided in the pre-^service and,^ . 
.in-qervice programs offered by this, various colleges pf 
educationrin*-1^ and/or ;by training programs estab- 

;Lished by the yatioiis professional brganiza'tionk' interested * 
^j.^? P-^^c^il^g^ psychology^ ' F.urtherraore, it /«aldr these . " 

educational and professional Vgroups had to share ideas, ''^ 
personnel/, and resources in order to deal more effectively 
"With the problems* related tQ teaching psychology to secpndkry 
. 6cho6r students . • . . ' Z 



After . analyzing 'data from the first two surveys, the 
author was convinced.^ that those interested in pre-college 
psychology ultimateli^ had to make three decisions. Unless 
these decisions were jnade, the author believed persons ^ 
interested in or ^teaching psychology on the secondary school 
level were likely to remain unhappy or uncertain with what 
w^s taught/ with the o^jQctives^.of ins^truction,; with the- 
orientation of the cours^e,. with\available instructional. 

material s , — a nd wi th^^tha^^4^^aijvin g, of 'those ^ho taught, th e 

psychology courses. Stated briefly those three decisiorfs 
were: ^. , . 

1. Psychology as instructional discipline for ^ 
^igh.spjiool stu$JentS required definition. T^is. 
idGfinition was' to. .be functional (purposeful) r 
structural (organizational), and p^dagojgical 
(instru.ctional procedures) . 

2. Once psychology had >been defined, a decision . 

^ . had to iSe made relative to clientele. Who would 
be able' to take the course? To prepare course 
objectives and insti^uctional materials for nineth 
graders called for ^acknowledgment of constraints 
that were not as likely to operate with twelfth 
graders. To prepare materials and design text- 
>*®ooks for selected student^^ who ha^i the time X)r" 
^the hekh to take afi "^extra Elective differed from 
-^preparing materials and ^^riting textbooks for. 
heterogeneous groupings of .students. The' iden^i- * 
fication and statement of objectives, the *pre- ^ - , 
paratiop of materials, and the writing of -text-' 
books could be completed only after decisions as 
to who Would' be able to tajce the courses 'were 



A 



made . 

3.' Also with psychology ^-defined, bne would be able 

to describe the qualifications by ^which teachers m 
could tie 'prepared, certified, and selected to ' 
teach the high school psychology courses. 



-'In addition^, the suggestion that these" decisions be made 
wai? not to' presume that only one .answer 'or .one pattern of * 
instruction in psychology was desirable. I^th'er, hQpefully> 
the ;5\^^g9stions would stimulate debate and generate alterna- 
t'ive patterns / s,ubject. to empirical verification and validation, 

The conclusion's drawn from the . findings, from tHe 1974,-75 
survey, taken separately and when examined within the peifr • 
spective of t^e longitudinal data^ suggest -that the urgency 
of action which .appeared evident/ in these e^arlior data is '-^ . 
now not so urgent,. Despite the fact that the 1974-75 teachers 



had less college preparatory training In psychology than either 
the 1970-71. and 1972-73 teachers, they' felt more adequate about 
the training they did receive. These same teachers were 
slightly more likely than their 1972-73 counterparts to 
include in their courses the conteht they thought should be 
included in these courses. Of major importance, these teachers 
were fiighly likely to have the same objectives for offering 
these courses as students had for enrolling in thesa nnni^spg 
-and were very likely to include the content the students 
believed .should be included in these courses. In addition, 
the 1974-75 teachers felt less need; for and indicated they 
would utilize less frequently new instructional materials, 
to assis^t them, in their courses. In general, these teachers 
seemed to be satisfied with what they ^lad and with what . they 
wete doing. These teachers appear to have- been doing what 
they wanted to do inland with their own psychology courses. 

, While the 1972-73 and 1974-75 teachers disagreed somewhat 
on the objectives they set for these- 'course? , they agreed 
significantly on the content they * included in th^ir courses. 
Interestingly enough, although a majority of 197^2-73 teachers 
labeled their appfbach as 'behavioriltlc ' and a majority of 
1974-75 teachers labeled their approach ' huraanis tic, ' the 

^ findings which revealed the similarities ^between behavior- 
istic and humanistip, teachers suggest that the only thing 
which changed ovei these two years wasgthe humi^er of teacherl^ 
who used one of these two labels to describe their 'approaches . 
Tbus, one important^ finding of ' the latest survey Was 'that 
when considered as tvo distinct groups,, there is no difference 
between behavioristlcally- and humanistically-oriented psy-. ^ 
chology teach^ers. Hence, while- differences exist ^among 
individual teachers , these differences ^' disappear when y 

♦teachers are grouped a.ccor.ding to these two labels. In 
this sense, the labels^ these teachers assign to themselves 
appear to be only labels— and not much ^elke. ' - ' 

i r ' 

\ * One other trend /worth noting is that^ regarding the ^ 
liength of thes6 psychology courses. There is, a small but. 
noticeable trend' towardsi offering more nine-week and oite- 
semester length ^courses while offering fewer six-week and 
yo^ar-long length courses.. The significance of this pattern 
may be overlooked* The fact that* student .enrollment is 
rncreasing must be viewed withiti tha perspective that much " 
of this increase in numbers is occurring at the cost of 
allowing fewer students more time (a year rather than ^ 
semester) tp study psychological subject natter. * Hence, 
the* quantative factor expressed in terms of increases in ^ 
student enrollment has to be weighed against, the qualitative 
dimension of providing students .with les^'^time to st^y in 
these psychology coiif^es. In retrospect, while* psychology ' 
is Being 'giv^n away> Mi'o more -students, the quality of 



landerstanding and appreciating the content and value of the 
'gift' may be severely affected by the imposition of this 
reduced time factor. The final result may be an increase 
in tHe . soiperficiality in the presentation and learning of 
content and information within th^se psychelogy classes. 

Finally, the similarities in- the responses from the 
1972-73 and 1974-75 teachers and the 1,215 students suggests 
^^"at t>y and large, tne oiDjectives tor teaching and the con- 7 
tent to be included within *these courses have been determined 
Plorid^a teachers include in their courses the types of con- 
tent identified by this report. Non-classroom teachers inter 
ested in improving the psychology courses appear to have at 
least two alternatives. One alternative is to advocate a 
different set of objectives and list of content for these 
courses while the other would be ^to develop materials' to 
assist these teachers to achieve their own course objectives 
and to present the content they have selected to teach. This 
authof doubts the feasibility of programs consistent with 
the first option. However, a compromise between* the two 
positions mighty be best way to enhance student ur^der- 
staiidiag and application of^^psychological content and, 
concepts. " . ^ 

^In the^final analysis, \the -reader must keep in mind ^ 
that'-these ''te^achers were aisked to teach a course wjiich ^has 
been provided no formal guidelines ^from either thfe<pFlorida 
State Department of Education or the Americah Psychological 
Association. It has been a course set adrift to develop 
its own identity and its own 'discipline'.' That tKese 
teachers have done so well on their own is a credit^ to 
their efforts' and prof eissional talents. Imagin^e wfiere 
psychology would-be if it got. some support from its friends," 
or,* on second thought maybe; we should, be thanJcful tliat its- 
"friends" hdve- not been' s'd h*elpful. 



» V. -A REVIEW QF THE LL8ERATURE 

Psychology has been included in the secondary school 
curriculum since the 1830' s. By 1900, It was designated 
as a separate course with 12>i68 students enrolled. By. 
19.35, its growth h^cl, become so significant that the 
American Psychological Association (APA) .organized a . , 
separate committee to study .its progress 



The 1943-49 Biennial Survey of Education reported that 
enrollment had increased to nearly fifty thousand students 
(46,547 students;) ; In the twenty years between 1932 and 
1952, psychology courses in the high schools grew signifi-- 
cantly faste^than either sociology or economics c|^urses. 



The course^ gained in popularity and enrollment through 
the fifties and sixties. Records on student enrollment in 
1961 indicated that over two hundred percent more students 
were taking the course than had taken it twelve years before. 
^ ^^^^^^^^sf ^ schopls' offering the course and the increase 
in the Khumber of states teaching psychology further attest 
to this growth. By 1972-73, 6if870 U. S. schools of fered 
specific courses in psychology |%hiQh enrolled 611,468 stu- 
dents.^ This enrollment figure "^Irepre^ented 3.3 percent of 
all students enrolled in school dtlring the 1972-7 3 school 
year and 8.8 percent of .the enrollment in schools which 
offered these courses, 

Studies of secondary school psychology courses during 
the past two decades have tended to substantiate each other. 
The fallowing list briefly, summarizes \th^e' important charac- 
teristics and facts relative to the status of . precollege 
psychology:. • . > 



1^ Student enrollment and numbe|" of schools offer- 
ing the course ^a^re rapidly irtcreasing. 

2. Students and ^teachers see thq, course as being 

valuable. ' ' ' v 

3., ^'^he^e i^s^ a need for psycho;Logy,;'.courses In-^the // W( 
curriculum. . ' — v 



4-. Cours'es' are j^ery popular amonl*^^ students i . 
. 5i Courses are offered in all fifty states. 
6. Courses a?:e most of*tejQ one semester in length. 



7. Courses are offered as an elective more ^f-feerr^' 
*'than as a required subjecrh. ^ 



8. Psychology is^not required in any state for 

graduation, but a few isolated schools require 
it for graduation • 

9> Courses are more likely to be offered in schools 
with over- 500 students enrolled, 



10. Course's are primarily >9pened td, seniors and 
^ juniors. 

11. Girls are more likely to take the course than 
boys. . ' . 

12. Whiter are more likely to enroll in the course 
than blacks. 

13. The course is offered in schools regardless * 
of their urban-suburban-rur^al settings^ 

14. Personal adjustment and self-understanding, are 
two of the most often stated objectives of the. 
Course . * . 

15. Teachers tend to inclu^Qe in these courses the 
content and topics^they believe ought to be 
included in psychology courses on this level. 

• 4 

^ 16. Courses are u su ally assigned social studies 

credit-; '^f' 
^ ' - t - - ^^'^ 

■ ' 17. Teacherg^.are predominantly certified in social 
A- \ / studies. 



18.. Teachers!, Kave ..little difficulty in identifying 
their approache*s by the label3-rr"behavioristic" 
or "huma^nistic. " ' * - ^ 

19. ^ Teachers develop and use a^ great deal of 

materials ?isuch ag pidpular magaz'Bies to supple---- 
mierit th^lx^ courses. . 



/20.. Until 1973,, the L. Erigle and Louis Snellgrove 
textbook, . .Psychology; Xt$ principles and appli- 
. - ^ cation '/(various, editions.) v«s by far the most^ 
: ' : " .potxular/text '.^ . ^' . ' - ' 

^. 21^. More schools would of fer "the^ course if properly 

, ; trained t^a<jhers * ajid ' finances, were available - ; .* 
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VII. APPENDIX A 



Descriptive ^)ata Relative , to the. Six ^ 
State^-adop'te^ Textbooks Used by ' These , 
, Psychp^Jogy Teachers ■ • \. , - 
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-•Figure lA 



Bibliography .of |>sych'ology .Books' Listed "on the « 
Florida State-Adopted Textbook List 

Engle, T.' I^.., &, Sneilgrove, L.. PsycKology ; Its . principle s 
and application . (5th Edition) . News York: Harcourt, 
g - Brace, 1969. . ; 

Gordon, S. Psychology for you . New York: ^0x2^^ 1172! 

Hershey, L* , &> Lugo, J. O. Living psychology:' An 

experimental approach . New York: MacMillan, 1970. 

McKeachi^^, W. J.\ jSc Doyle, C. L. PsydhologyT. The short • 
cours^e . 'Itedding/ Mass. : Addison-Wesley ,^ 1972. ' 



Sandberg, J,. H. ' Inti:odilgtion to the, behavioral sciences; 
, ' An inquiry approach . New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
' Winstojti, 1969. • 

Tallent, N. , & Spungin,;C. - Psychology ; Under st^nd!inq * 
♦ ourselves and others . New York: .American, 1972. 
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Table lA 



The Percent of Pages in. Each Textbook Devoted to 
Illustrations Based Upon an Examination of Ten 
Percent of the. Totar Number of Pages Included 
* in: Each Textbook ' \ 



Textbook^tSiuthor ( s } 



TotaT^^ number 10 percent of % of pages with 
of pages number of pages • illustrations* 



Engle/Snellgrov,^ 
Gordon 

HersFiey/Lugo 



rjMcKeachie/.Doyle, 
Sandberg — 
Tallent/Spungin 



2 

<;•' 

4^89 

449- 

-V - 

388 1 

344 

567-' 



61 

'49, 
'■45 
39 
34 
57 



25% 
36% 
60% . 
0%' 
64% 



jMean 



474.8 



38% 



By illustrations is meant charts^ graphs, tables, pictures, cartoons, etc. 

J Note: The Virst sett of ten ^ages for each secti^n^^of 100 pages was selected 
as the pages for deteVinining the number of illustrations. For example,.^ 
J. pages; 1^ thrpugb 1 Q were checked , 1 01 .-1 1.0 , . 2Q1 -21 0,, etc . . When an t - • 
" ~+tiiisir4tioji w founi,)^one page was indi^cated regardless of the actual 
,.riuniber\f jlflustrat^^^^^ ' ♦ * • 
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.Table 2A ' ^ 

Major Focus of Chapters Included Within These Textbooks as Identified 
, and Specified by Chapter Headings an4 Titles ^ 



Chapter titles 



Engle . 
Snell grove 



Gordon 



Hershey. McKeachie 



Lugo 



Doyle 



Sand.berg 



Tallent- 
Spungin 



MEAN. 



' Introdyction to psychology 
wuii Persohal-i ty theory^(£reud),^ 
' Personality theory (post-rFreud) 
Frontiers of Behavioral science 
Personality 

^ ^Healthy-adjusted personality 
Disturbed- troubled ;personali^ty 
Perception? and sensations 
Phys iol ogy-anatpmy 
• Learning^ 

" . Memory 
Intelligence-', 
• ^^Heredit^ and environment 
TJiinking ^ • 

Creativity/creative "thifiking 



I ERIC 



' Motivation (needs/tfrives) . 
Growth and -development 
Childhood 'and/or adolescence 
Feelings and emotions^ \ 
Frustrations and anxiety 

Gonfli^ct/defense mechanisms / 
^ >leht^,|nnesi ; \ . 
. Jherapy and treatment 
' */yicohQ\.and drugs 
f , Measurement and evaluations . 



36. 
28 


26 

123 

21 


- — 

36 


14 
33 


42 




3.0 
66 


' 25.00 
- 3.83' 
, 3.50 
7.00 
27.17/ 


33., 

31 . 
59 . . ■ 


._ .\ 


27-. 
■ "65 
28 • 

J - r 
\ 

30 . 


.27 
" 22 ■ 
■ '12 
37 


44 . ^ 


' 62 
84 

48 


14.83 
36.67 
,J3.83 
'7717 
29.00 








* 


* 






29 
25 
30,. 


26 

« 


rc'" 

31 ■ 

» 


* 

' •18** 
26* ■ 
32* 




. • 46 0 


-■-16:83 
7.17- 

- r4-.5o 

. 5.33 


28 • 

33 ■ - -- 


. 18* 


.. 31 ■ 

■ '44 • 

•31; : 
- 18** 


' 21- 
** 


V 

% 




*^ ••'8.67 
.7.67 

- 22.17 
•■10-. 67 
^- 3.00 



.33 



29 



33 



38 
56 

74 - 



10.33 
11.83 . 
9.33 
.12.'p3- 



Table 3A 

Major Focus of Chapters Included Within. These Textbooks" as Identif i-ed 
• and- Specified by Chapter Headings and Titles ' ^ j 



Chapter titles 



Tall en t 
Spuhg-in 



MEAN 



Social aspects of bbfiavio^ 

Group, faehav^for : ' 
' In tef personal rel ations . 
Love anid marriage f 
Fri(^dship (peer group) 

Popular! ty/leadersjiip - 
Race. and prejudice ^ 
Social attitudes '^' 
•.Work/voca.tipns/careers 
Growth (personality) 

Dreams 

Magical ;bel.iefs • . ^ 
Mind-faendihg 
Mythology i 
Parapsychology., fesp. 



32 
32 



34 



24* : — 



32. 



27 



T4 



22 
20 
29 
25 
15 



26 



26 



47 



22 



65 



43 



•23.50 • 
5.33 
-5.33- 
4-33 

.1'3- 

-4.00 
10.83 

-5.33 

4.50 

7.17 

3-. 67 , 

3. -33 

• 4.83 ' 

4. -I? • 
2.50 



1 



Note: **.and ** indicate these topics are treated together within one chapter headi^ng title 
-they appear, the nage numbers -are pot^computed in the Meaii. • ^ ■ . ' 



Wheres 



''^^ ^ • Table 3A Continued 



Major -Focus of Uni€s_Includ'eia'^WithinjThese Textbooks as Identified 
' ^* - and Spec^ifled by Unit'^eadings and Titles 



Unit 1^1 tlp<:^H' ^P9^^ finrHnn Hershey McKeachie r3„HK^v.n fallent 

Umt titles - -^r-e-^Snell grove Gordon j^^g^ p^^^^ Sandberg jp^^g.^ 



MEAN 



'^^Jlntroduction to psychology ' 09 30 • 1K5a 

Personality ' . • ,^ 136 ^TIT"^ 68- "^-52.67 

Wholesome personality ^* ''^"-^ ^ 86 14.33 

Troubled personality ^ _ " ' 60 lO^OOv 

Branches psychology ^ ^ ^ ^ ' — 

Learning, ^ ' ^ ^' , -^33--. • , ^ 5q 23.83 

-^Intelligence . _ ^ ; ^ _ _ ^ / - , '48 8.00 

Development 136^* ' • 22.67 

Mental health 12^ , • . . ^ * 20.17 

Psychology arid education • 24 ' ■ _ , , * 4.00 



Disorders/therapy/ treatment ' ^ ^ ^ ' . - 66 ; 11.00 

Realms of the unconscious; 111 _ • % V 18.50 

Alcohol and drugs .... _ _ . _ • / ' - ' \^ , 58 9.67 

Psychol bgical^^evaluati on ' ' . \ - 12.67 

individual and social problems ^119 • , 19.83 



, Family ^ , . 67* • ^ . 11.17 

Sm^ll groups 



★ 



•Individual and society, 62 - ^ • ' ^ ' r. 10.33 

Psyx:hology arid the indiviTuaU ^ - 136. , . - , ^ 22/67 

'toXith fn a changing world ^ : ' - 88 ^ ' ► • . ; 14.67 • 

-Patterns of human behavior-*- ' ^ '^'^3 . ' . _ ' » ' 15*450- 

Understariding human behavior . ^9 * - .'.X4'.837' 

• Undersjtanding yodrsejf ' . SO ' * . ^ ' / - ' .15^00 

"Development of human b:ehavi or ' \ : ' ^ 36' \ • - 6.;00 - 

The background of behavior . • , 48. \ ' * * 8/00 

The ,determinent5 of behavior o ^ ^ • 158' * . t • - 26.33^ 
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Table 4A 



List qf^ames of Persons Commonly Included in Precollege Psychology 
Textbooks and Courses and the Frequency of Their Occurrence Within 
These Particular Textbooks as Determined by Their Index 



•4 
O 



Nafnes of persons 



Engle - 
Snell grove 



Gordon 



6 

. 7 
■ 8 
9 
10 



11 
12 
13 
•14 
15 



16 
17 

18 
.19 
2Q 



21 
22 
23 
■ 24 
25 



Hers hey McKeachie cgndbpra Ta'llent wpAN 
Lugo., Doyle ^^"^^.^^9 ^Spungin ^ 



Adler, AJ 
All port, G. 
Bihet, A.- 
Bruner, J. 
E^inghaus 



5 
4 
3 
3 



1 
2 

7 
3 



4 
1 

3 



7 
4 



1 



ErUcson, E. 
Freud, S. 
Fromm, E. 
GuU^drd, J.. P, 
Hall,C.-S. 



Harlow, H. 
James, W. 
Jung,- ^ 
Koh'ler, W. 
Mas low, A. 




9 

9 
"3 

3' 



7 

^17 

2 
1 



3 
2 



3 

26 
6 



3 
1 

14, 



3 
1 
9 



Mead,-M. v 
Pavlov, I. 
'P.iaget, J. 
Rogers,-.-<>. 
Skinner, B. F. 




4 

1 . 
1 

33 



- -5 
5 
11 

=^ 3 
6 



2 



4- 
4 



Terman , .. 
THorndike, E. L. 
Watson, J. B. 
Wooclworth,.R.S. 
-Wuntt, W.' ^ 



3 

2 • 



2 
1 
1 



• 1 
■ 1 
3 

I ^ 



S2 
2 
5 

\ 1' 



\ 2 



1.83 
J,2.17 
^1 .33 

2.50 
' 1.33 



3.67 
13.'17 

4.67 
.83 
.83 



1.5a 
.33 

2.83 
.33 
.5.17 



3.5a 
2.67- 
"^3.17 
5.67, 
5 



1.83 
.750 
2.33 
•..33 
^.83 



„ • T^feLE IB 

Cross tabulation of Descriptive Data Pertaining 
to the 1,215 Florida .Secondary School Students 
Who Responded to this 1974-75 Psychology Survey: 
The Trequency Data^ 



SEX 



to H 

<D OS 

s: fa 



Males 
Females 



\501 

710 



RACE 



o 

i 



CO to 

^ >^ 

CO X 

« O 



^?hites 
Blacks 
Other 



434 48 19 
632 61 15 
1067 — ' 

-no' ' 

. 34 



GRADE LEVE: 



9th Grade - 
ipth Grade 
nth Grade ^ 
12th Q^tade 



3 '6 137 350 



4 £2 238 444 

6 j27 347 681 

♦ 

'1 0 24 83 
0*1 3. 30 

7 -~ 

. '28 

375 

795 



AGE LEVEL 



tn tn CQ CO CO 
u u u ^ u 

^10 VO CO 



14 Year Olds 

15 Year Olds- 

16 Year Olds 

. 17. yeax; Olds ' 



18 Year Olds 



1 2 65 215 212 

2 ' 9 138 336-. 223 

2 10 193 493 362 
1 0 10 46 53 
0 1 1 12 19 

3 1 ,1* 1 1 

0 lo 16 : . 1 ^ 1 

0 0 ;L75 178 22 
0 6' 11 369 409 
3~ 

204 -r- . 

■ .552'-^-: 



^ JS* -. 



435 



I 



"AV^ Graides . -^312 ' 
"B*' - . Grades <;r 444!^56 * 
:"C"* Gradea 27£Jb34 
VD?'- Grades - i03 1137 
""B/F" Gra^^^^^ ^^49;ilQ6 ' 
;^Nd i?ei^pOh^es ^- . .29 1215 



Distortion in the total frequency data is due to th 




at* Student "No 



-\ ' TABLE 2B ■ 

The List of Objectives for Teaching Precpllege 
• Psychology Course.s Worded as This . List Appeared 
On the 1972--73 and 1974-75 Teacher Questionnaires 



Below ar^ a niiitiber of oihj^ctives for teaching courses in psy- 
chology/at ifhe^sedoridafy school level. Check those 'qbjectiv^s 
which most accurately reflect the objectives you set for your 
course (s) i ' ^ . . - ^ 



_a) to help students in their vocational plahning*. ' 

_h) to help develop an* appreciation for/ psychology as^^ 
field of scientifi^c knowledge arid inquiry. ' 

_^c) to prepare ^s tudfehts for college psycBblog^^ 'courses . 

_d) to eliminyte many the misconceptions students ^have 
' about psychology, and psychqTo^ists . . ^ '^'i^'"'" ' * 

_e) \tp^ assist ^students .p§,-prepS-tiiig ^or family life. 

_f) to^y^^ is t_ students- in deXreloping a basic philosophy 



<3). to'»help students \ir^der'^tarid and";deal with .their 

. personal, problems-, ^c- ' - v \ ' .. ^ 

h). to assist studenjjs U^Jjand^rrstandinf ' th vocabulary , 

associated- with' psy9|t*Q3^;c|;y: - • 1 . > 



_i) to assist stpd^nts inV -df^i^f ■•' 

life's problems. . ..• i-v 



4hg^ ta life and solving 



UJ) to help students betteir up;^3qsta^^^^^ 

: , seijjres as .ind4lvi duals. \ i'W ' f' ' ' ' . 

to apply psychological knp?^ledge^ con- 

V temporar^^;s^ " . 

p ,). to helpv gtuc^ents cope wit^li^prpblems/^associate with 

' ;eme,rging adolsc^jice* '-^f-^' ' ' ' " ^ 

-vLVm ); othiSr ^^(gpecify) ^^ a/ . '^^"^'^ . ' ' • - - 



TABLE 3B 



Rankings ot Reasons for Tafking Psychology According to the Sex, Race, Age, 
.Grade Level, and Academic /Leyer of the 1,215 Student ^Respondents 



Reasons for Taking Psychology 



.SEX 




RACE 



U 4J Q) 
fH jC 

0) 3 O 



AGE 



U 

Id <d 

0) '0) 
^ in . 



>4 



M 

>4 



GRADE LEVEL 



5-5 



4J 




ACADEMIC LEV^L 



ca 



A. Help with personal, psol^lems 

B. Help with. lifers problems 
Understand ahd.^ccept myself 



D. 

E'. 



Understand social problems , 
Prepare for future family fife 
.Prepare for college psychology courses 

Develpp a philcfsbphy of life ; 
Develop an appreciation^ for psychology 
Cope with problems of adolescence 

Help me -with vocational, planning. 
Elimih/ite misconception about psy* 
stand vocabulary of psychology 



■:5 

8 

10. S 



13 10 
9 >13 
10.5 12 



^6.5 7 1 
8 8 
6.3 9 12 

12 10 10 
H ^ IX 13 
10 13 11 



1 


2 


^ 


1 




1 


4. 5 


7 


2 


2 


. 3 




4.5 


2\ 


3 


3 t 


2 






4.5' 


4 


4 . 


4 




4.5 


7 ^ 




6.5 


5 




4.5 


9.5 


9* 


5 


6^ 




4.5 


2 


5 


6.5 


7 






11 


7 


8 ^ 


8 






4.5 


8 


9 


9 





12 



11 



13 



\2 8 



4.5 12.5' 11 10 - 11 

12,.5 10 11. 12 

9.5 13 13 10 

- ^ 7 12 12 . 13 



1.11 

3.5 2 ^3* 

.2 3 2 

5;'5 4 4 

5.5 6 6 

^1 8 5 

3 .5 5—7' 

9 7 8 

*l 9 9 

- lf:5 10 12' 

- 12.5 11 11 

- 10 13 10 

- 8 .X2 13 



1 

.2 
3^ 

4 

6 
5 

• 7 
8 
-9 

11 

13 



111 ^1 
3 2 2.5 4:^ 
2 3 2.5 2.5 



4 5' 

6 6. 

5 7 

7 4 

8 8 
10 9 



11 11 

12 10 13 



4 


5 


6 


2.5 


10 


\8.5 


5 


7 




10.5 • 


7^" 


10.5 


12 


^ 8.5 


8^^ 


v;i2 



10 13 12 11 



:i3 

^ 6 



?So few aresponses'^that' these werd not ranked. 



-TABLE 4B 



Comparison of the Rankings of the fopixjs'the 1972-73 Teachers Included in Their' 
Psychology Course^ with Those Topics These Same Teachers Thought Ought oto -be 
^ "^Included in These Courses^ 



^4 



7 



Topics 



^Topics the Teachers . 
Included Within Their-,/ 

Psychology Courses' 

F 



Topics tHe Teachers 
' Thought Ou^ht to be 
Included in These Cburses 



A. Intelligence, 
Mental illness . 

C> Personality theory' 

# " " 

D, Mental health-. 
£• Emotions » . 
f;* Socfial behavior r . 

^ Learning and thihking 
H. Mt)tivati'on • 
\^ . MentajL' retardation ; 



J. Heasedity^ and genetics. 
K. . AbntiOOTal'.-jtiehavio'r' • ^ 
L. Sen$a:feion"^and per^ception 




►^*fhe ' adpfescent . * 
v;Hi story of .psychology > 
: p. 'Parapsychology y e^R". . ' . 

^ V.^ •Drugs., alcoholism/ etc?,', t^'* 
.Q» Marriage and the-fainiiy;' 
Rv ' Growth and^-d^elopment 

: . S. '%ove ' y \ 

^^f' ^Human!.- body (physiology) 
u; ^ Child cacre " : 



100 
,^96 

" 95 
* ■• • 

,9'4 

. 90-: 

■ '88 
- 65, 
45 



V. .atati sties. 



% 


R ' 


F 


91.8- 

88.6 

88.0 


1 . 

N 2 
.3 


'122' 

•132 

: 127 
« 


*85:4 
82.3 
76.6 - 


4 ' • ■ 

5 ■ . 

6 ' . 


.131 
137 
123 


75.3 
^2.8 • 
67.1 


7, 

. 8. 

•9.5 ■'^ 


U3* 
. 124 
109 


67.1 
64.6 

;JS3..9„ 


. 9^.5 ■. 
' 11 
12- • 


' 9^ 
111 

- ^ 107 


,63.3 
60.8 . 

'''.^^6o;i 


13 A 

15- ♦ 


121 

^ 

-1 .84 


59i5", 
57.6 
?57.0 7 


fr-'16 

' 17 * ' 

-la ■ 


95 
.^5 


55*7 
. 4U1 
:28.5 , 


■ 20 . -.r 

. 21 


99-. 
;. 63 
70 . 


23^4 


. 22 


■ 52 ■ 





R 


77.2 


* 

7 


83^.5 


2 


80.4 


' 4 


82;9 


3 • 


' 86.7 


1 ' 


77-. 8 . ^ 


6 . 


71.5 


- 

9 


78.5. 


v5 


' 69.6 


11 


58.2 


18 * 


70.3 


10 * 


.67.7 


12 


• 76'. 6- 


8 


61.4 . 




53.2 


if" 


6p.l 




61.4 


15.5 


66.5 


13 


' 6 2. -7 


14 


39.9 


21 


44.3 


20 


32.9 


22 



"v^^r^ f 2 2) t« V. 8 6>. .£ <• . 061 



N«158 



n 



Comparison Among «tho -Topics Included Within an^ TOpiQS That- Ought / 
To Be Included Within Psychology. Courses Between the 1972-73 and 1974-75 Teachers 



. / 



1^72-73 Teacher Respondents" 



197 4r'^ 5 Teacher Respondent's 



Topics 



Topics included 
within courses^ 

. ~R , ' 



Topics thought 
should be included 
within courses 

R « 



. Topics in^uded 
• wi$(iin ^oui^ses 

R ' 



Topics thought 
should *b« in^iudQd . 
within courses ^ 

R^ . . 



A. 
B. 
C. 

D« 

F. 

G. 

• t. 

J.- 
K. 
L. 

M. 
N, 
0. 

p.. 
.0. 
R. 

S. 
T, 
0, 

V, 



Personality theory 
Rental illness 
' Emotions • 

\ Ken^l health 
^ Social behavior ^ 
Intel ligtince 

' Abnormal behavior 
Motivation ' 
DruQSr aacoholism^ etc 

The adolescent • 
Learning and thimking 
"I>efrapsychology, fis^ 

*G?owth and develppment' 
- Love ' ' . * 

Mental retardation 

^History of psycho Ipgy ♦ 
S&nsfttiori aniS^percdption 
Heredity ,an'd genetics 

. Marriaql^and the family 
Child cac^;. V* 
.Human ^ody^ physiology 

'Statistics ' , ' 

— : . ' .-^ — ^ — 



3 

•r;- 

4 

6 

1 

* 

li " 
46 ; 

13 

15 ^ 

18 - 
19* 
9. .5 

14 

12 
9.5 

21 
20 

22 



r 



4; 

2 

1 

> 

6 

7* 

10 
5 ' 

17 • 

8. 
9 
19 

13- 
14 

11 * 

15. '5 
13 

18 ^ 

15.5 

21 . 
22 



. 2 
3 

4 

, 6- 

7 
8 

5, 

10 
11 
^ 12 

'II 

16 
17 
.18 

19 
20 
21 

22 





r^(2?) .8S^ 2, * *001 iCorrolAtioh between Column 1 and- 2 

i^Ji^2) »yM, P <. .005 jCorrelatlon Hetwecrt Column 1^3 

* r^^(22)v,- .88, .£ < .OOlv t.Corrclatioh beti/coh' Columa 2**"^ 3 

r|'(22) ^ .89/^ £ < »Obl iCorrblation between Column .3 and 4 

^(22) • .93, .OOI^jCorrdlation between Column, 2' and 4 



TABLE 6B 



Rankings bf^Topics Which Should Be Included in^Precollege Psychology Courses According 
to the Sex, Race,, Age, Grade Level, and Academic Lev^of the 1,215 Student Respondents 



Tiist^ of Topics- 



X. Emotions 

B. , Social behavior . 

C. Personality theory 

D. Love ^ . * 
, E. Mental* illness 
' Abnormal behaVior 

6. Marriage and' the fajndly 
- X* Th€? adolescent 
* I . . Mental retardation ' 

J.' Drugs ? alcoholism, . etc 
K. Paraf>sychology, ESP. 
L» Learning 'and thinking 

V 

M.- ]{ntel*ligence 
N, Mental Health 
;o. Motivation 

\,P» Growth and ^Syelopment 

0. Child care * 
^^R» Sensati<:vi and perceptipr 

, , • *t ' ' 

S.^ Heredity. and geneti^os 
T# ^Mistofy^pf' psychology . 
U» ' Htunan body (physiology) 




-6.5 fv5 
2.5 5.5 
X4 8 \ 



14 . 
2.5 



1 . 
5.5 
9.5 



14 2.5. 
14 5.-^ 
2-.5«lZ.5- 

14 / 5. -5 
14' 12 .5 
?1 15.5 



/I 
3. 
; 4 

2 
5 

;7. 

9 

' 7. 
11 

6* 
10 
12 



1 
2 

3 ; 



4 

5 

5 6 
7 

5 9 

* 8 

• 11. 
10 
13 



1 
• 2 
3 

4 

6 
7 

5 
8 
9 

12 
13. 
10 



14 ' 9.5 15, 
/6.5.18. 13 
6.5 16' 14' 

2i,^ 1?.5- 15. 
14 12*. 5 18. 
14 18, ^ 17 

14 , 21. " 19 
6.5 15.5 *2'0 



5- 12 11 

14 16 

15 y 17 



14 -^If 



.21. 



21 . 21 • ,22 



5 16 

:*17 
18^ 

20 

2JL 

' ^y 
22 



14 

X5 
18 

^y 
19 
20' 
21 
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Grade Level 



7.5 1 
7.5 2 
18 3.5 



2.5 

1 

7.5 

7.5 
18- * 
2.5 
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3 
4 

2 
5 
* 7 

iO 
9 



10.5 11 



1 
2 
3 

5 
4 
6 

7 
9 
8 



7.5 5.6 12 
13.5 12 8^ 13 
21.5 10.5 12^ ,11 

13.5 15 14 ■ 10 
T.S 19 . '13 14 
i3*.5 ^0.5 15 ^ 15.5 

21.5 13 16 15.5 

7.5 17 .^^ ^iV 17' 
18 y 15 . 18 . 18 



18 .17'. 5 19 
7.5 15 .20 
13.5 22 < 21 

18 ' JI^O^S Y2 



19 
20 
21 

22 



Academic Level 



1 * 
2 

3 

5 
4 
6 

8 . 

7 

9* 
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2 
3 

4 
6 
7 



5 9 7: 

8 ^ 11.5 12 

9 *7^ ^ 



14 'Itf '8 3 
.12 ^112 11.5 0 
XI 11 13 9 

10 ^ 13 .lA ' 11 
yi6 14.5 10 16 
" 13 14. .5 17.5 17 



15 
18 
11 

20 
19 
22 



17 , 16 15 
16 15 14 ■ 

18 17.5 20 



19 
20 
21 



19 
20 
'?1 



19 
18 
21 



11 

2, 
5. 
13 

5 
9 
16 

3 
1 
7 

9 
12 
17 

14 
15 
18. 

18. 

'20. 

20. 
% 



.5 



.5 
.5 



.5 

.5, 



.5 



5 
5 

5; 



21. 22 22 :;2 22 
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Comparison of Rankings For Topics Included Within Psychology Courses Between t 
Behavioristic and Humanistic Teachers^ 
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Topics 


Behavioristic Tea 


chers 
R 


'Humanistic Teachers 
p. : . % . R 




6 


£<.05 




• 


A; 

B. 


Mental illness 
Personality theory 
Abnormal behavior- 


54 . 
51' 

"49 • . 


9'3.1 
87'. 9 

84.5. 


1 

2 ' 
3. 


85'. • ' 

88 

73 


86.7' 
' 89.8 ' 
74.5 


4.5 
. 1.5 » 
8 • , 


.9368. 
- .0091 
1.5886' 


.^.3331 
.9240: 
.2075' 


n . s . 
nkS.* . 
•n.s. 




1 


E.' 
p. 


.Emotions 
Cental ^health* 
Social behavior-^- t 


47- 
• 47 


V^l.O ^ 
75.9 


' 4.5 
. 4.5 


88 ' 

86 

85. 


89.8, 
. 87.8 
86.7 


•1.5 
3 • 
4.5 


1.7077 
^ .8292 
.2.2978 


.1913 
.3625 
/.1296 


n.s. 
n.s . 

n^s. ' *. 






H. 

I. 


Intelligence ^ ' 
. Motivation 
Drugs, alc^hdlism, "et:p Z 


.44^ 
• • 42 
41 


75;9 
72.4 
70.7 ^ 


6.5 
• 8- 
"9.5. 


77 , 
71 

71... 


•78.6 
7».4- 
^' 72.4 . 


6 

9.5 
9.5 


• .0374 
'i.0326 
'.0027 


.8466 ' 
.8567 ' 
.9586 


n.s. 

n%s. 
n.s .. i 




; 00 . 


j/ 
K* 
L. 


'Learning and thinking 
Parapsychology , ESP 
Mental retardation 


41 
38 


::70.7 

'69:o 

,:65.5' 


9^.5 

n ^ 

12 


60 
62 
51' 


61.2 
• 63.3 
52^0 


13 
12 

16 . 9 


1.0454^ 
.3015 
2.1786. 


.3166 
.5829. 


'n.s*. ^ 'i* 
n.s. 
n.s. 






M. 

\j • 


The adolsecent \ ' 
History of psychology . 
i9xowun oiici aevexopiuciiu 


35 
35/ 

.' 34 


;*60.3 
60.3 

•'Of" 


13.5 . 
13.5 <, 
'15.5 


74 • 

51 

58 

f 


75*.5 
" 59.2' 


16.5 

'14 J 


3*2929 
.7077 
*0099. 


.0696" 
. .4002 
.9209 


n^»s. 
n.s . 
n.s. 

V* 


r 


0 


P. 

r: 


Ik 

Sensation and^pfer cation 
Heredity and genetics 
Marriage and the-^family- 


• 34 
•33 . 
32 


•58.6 
55.2 


15.5' 

1 ft ' 


49 
47 
•'56. 


50.*0" 
^48:0 
57.1 


18 
19, 

15' 


. .76 89 
.8346 
-.0053 


.3806 

/;3509 
r .9420' 


n.p.' , 
n.s* , . 
n.s; ♦ 




* * 


T.. 
U. 


LQVe • ^ y 
Clhild care 

Human body, physiology 


• ' 29 
19 

"• '19 • 


50.0 
\ 32.8 
\ 3.2 . 8 


19. . - 
20.5 . 
20.5 


64 - 

"36 . 

.28 . 


65. 3 . 

36.7 

28*6 


20 

21- 

» 


•2.9383 
.1082 
• 1372 


.0865 • 
.7422 
' •7111 


n.s. V 
n.s. 

n.s. ' * 






V. 


Statistics- . A - 
* 


'■■>13 • 


22.4 
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% 
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* 18-.4 


22 


' . . .1636' 
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n . s « < ^ 
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, • , TABLE 8B' . ^ 

Comparison of Rankings for Topics Teachers Thought Ought to be Included in Precoll^ge 
♦Psychology Courses Between the Behavioristic and Humaniitic Tekchefs^ 



Topics^ 



Behavioris-tic Teachers 



Humanistic Teachers'" 



% 




F 


V 

8 4.5 '-^ 


•1.5 


,78 


O H » D - 


X . 0 




ol . 0 


3 


' 83. 


< 






77 . D 




, 5 


70 


T7 C 
^ • / / . 0 


D 


b / 


77". 6 


5 


66 , 






71 


74!l ^ 




78 


72.4 ' ' 


9.6 


7.2 


72.4* » 


9.5 


69 




11 


75 


67.2 


12- 


51 








.64.8 


13 


63 


62.1. ^ 




55 


60.3 


1> 


5^' 



£ , E,<.05 



A. ^ Emotions* * , 

B. Mental illness 

'C% "Personality theory. 



CD 



D. Moi;ivation 

E. Abnoj^nal behavior 
"^F. Learning and thinking 

G* Growth and development 

. ^H^ ^cial ^l^ehavior , 

'l. Mental ^health . ' . 

I. *The adolescent _ 

K. Intelligence ^ _ 

;L. ' Mentor, re'taaedation - 

M. JSensation and perception 

.p. Marriage and the' family 

•0.- History of ^psychology 

P. prugs^" alcoholism, eta. • 

^Q. ' Love * • ' ' 

, R. Heredity 'a?id genetics 



S^' Parapsychology, 'ESP 
T. Child care • 



U.^ .'Human body, physiology 

v.* Statisti'Ss ^ , f * 
W. Otl)er / ^ 



49 . 
49 

^ ~ 4""5 
45 " 
45 

44*^ 
43 
42 

42 

39 

' 37 
36 
• f35- 

M .> 

31 

30 ^ 

23 

^ T2 . 
19 ' 



58.>6 
,36.9 
53. M 

51.7 
39.7 
. 37.9 

/32.'8' 



16 
17 

19 
20 
21 

22 



\ 



59 
59 
56 

51 
43 
40 



36. 



79.6 
73.5 
84.7 


2.5 
5.*5 
1 


.2981 
1.9462 
.1372 


' .5851 
.1630 
.7111 


n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. • 


71.4 
68.4 
67.3 


8 ' 
10 
11 


.4306- 
1.10^78 
1.3957 


.5117 
.2926^ 
.2374 


!i*s . T 

n.s« 

n,s. 


12.4t\^ >0783, 
79. , Zi^^r^^ .348? 

73.^ ' 5.5 p .0019. 

It ^ - 


• -.7796 
.554Srt 
.9656.'^ 


n.s. 

n.s/' ^ 


70.4 
76.5 
52.0 


18. 5\ 


, ,0071 
. .3816 
2.jB545 


'.932v7 
.5367 
.09li| 


n.s. 
n.s. ^ 
n.s. 


64.3 
56.1 . 
56.1 


^ 12 \ 
16.^^Y 
16*.S \ 


• .0122 . 

^ ;3137^ 
^M21'3 


.9119. 

.5754 

.7277 


n.-s. 

''i>.s. • 
/n»§y 4 


'^0.2 
60^2 
57vi 


'13*5 .1 
, 13.5 ^ 


r .0Gr07 
\ .0564 
\ .0797 . 


.9794 
.8li23 
.7778 


ii.s. ' 
n.s. 
n.s. * 


52.0 
;43.9 
40. .8 


18.5 

20 
2X/ 


' Voi63 
\l213 
^ -.Vl348 


.8985 
.7277 
.8520 


n.s. 

•n.s. 
'-h.s. 


36. .7 ' 
11.2; 
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.'742*2. 


n.s. 
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TA&LE 9B 



Correlation Data Based Upon the Major Areas of Teacher and Student 
Data in Which Corr^ations Were Computed % 



bescriptiop of Correlated Facto'rs 



Ed^ 



df 



A. Cqrrelation between the objectives the 1972,-73 teachers ^et for their' 

courses and the objectives the 1974-75 teachers set for their courses 

B. Correlation between the objectives the 1974-75 teachers set for J:helr ^ 

courses and the reasofxs the ^74-75 students cited for taking these * 
© courses - > * ' • • . 



C- 

D. 

E.- 

P. 



Correlation between the topics th^ 1972-73 teachers included mtjieir 
CQurses and the topica these te'hchers thought ought to be included 
in such "tourses ^ - 



140*5 



Correla4:ion between the topics ;bhe 1972-73^ teachers included in their 
courses and the topics the 197J4i-75 teachers included in their ^courses ^ 
* •* • . ' » ' , 

/ Correlation between the topics the 1972-73 teachers thought ought to 
be included in "their courses arid the topics the 1974-75; teacheira. 
included in their courses , * . * ♦ • 

Correlation between the topics the 1972-73 teachers thought bught^to 

be included in their courses and the topics the 19^74-75 teachers 
' thought ought to becincluded in their courses ^ * 

Cofrelettion between th'e topicff the, 1974-75 teachers included in their 
'courses and'.the^' topics these teachers thought ought to be* included 
in these courses 

Correlation betweo/i the topics^ the 1974-75 teacheVs included in theXr • 
courses and th§ topics the 1974-75 students, thdught bugljt to bev 
included in these courses * • . •* ' 

Correlation between the topics the 1974^75 ^'Isaachers thought ouglj,t» to 
be* included in' their^ coiarses and the topics the 1974-75 students 
. thougl^t Qught to inpluded ;in these courses. ^ ' *^ 

CorreJlatiCn between the'types^ of /instructijDnal aids the 1970-71- 

teachers desired etnd the types bjE aids the 1972-73 teachers, desired 

^Correlatjion .between the types of; instructional aifls the 1972-73 teachers 
desired and' the types of aids the 1974-75^^£eacher3 desired * ^ 

^brjrelat^ion'ba^tween the typfes of »instructionai aids the* 1970-71 teachers 
desired and, the types of ' aids the 197^r75* teaphers^desipred ' ^ ^ 

Correlation between the types of instructiqnal?*aids. thp^ 1974'-75 teachers 
. desired Hhd the %pes of aids the 1974-75 students desirei^ to' see their 
teachers ute , ^ ' ^ . ]\ . ; 1 \ 
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22 
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.001 


55?. 5 
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* * 
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51c 5 


11 ■ 
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i7 [ 
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• ! -.01 
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, . TABLE .lOB^ 



, \ ^ Table of .Correlation ^I5ata Based {Jpon Tho 
Characteristics of the* Students V?ho Kespon^lod to Their Questionnaire 



Descripti 



Males r 




Ob;je^|:ivesl 



Correlated .Factors 1 



Wliites-^ Blacks 
Whites-Otlicr^ 
Blacks-Othei-s 



apth Girade-Uth Grade 
;jdth Grade-12th Grade 
'.lltb rGrade-12th: Grade 



.16 year 01ds~17 Voa^r^Olds 
/16 year 01ds~l« Year Olds 
17 Year Olds-re Year OJ.ds 



r 



rh"^ .students- "B^ Students 
"A" Students- **a" Studer^s \ 
-A?'; Studqnts-"fa" .Stuaeats 
A"; St'ud^rits-^'E/F" 'Student^ ' 
"B" students- "C" StudentI 
li'M' "B"' St.udents-''D'' Stufdents ' *' 

"B" Students- "E/F" S£iJdentS ' ■. . 
3^^-T-'^fi!H^taii3eiytS'«*I^ '^'t " 

fi&:<.ic"' ■Studeiits-"E/F" Sttideots' . 
ffL , f^D" Students^-''E/P" .Students " » . ' 



rd2 



4.4.5 



..8& .005 



' 43.5. ' .88 • .005 
113.5 ^ .6f) ' .02 
122 ■ .66 ' .02 



S8.5v"" ' ■.84>*0i)5l| 
-83.5' .7-7 .01 * 



30 '^';'.. -'.ft2 



.001.. 



22.5' ' , .94 

■3-2-\li,-^,, '.91 



;ociK 



.pol- 



ls ^ .93; .001 
^ 32* .91/ .';,fl'p5 " 




Topics^ , 



^d2 



136 



.92 



.001 



29ft 
316 

Tc46*6; . 



'.84 ,,005 
•52 .005 
•74 • ,005 



_ . .5 ^92 v.OO' 

'1^0.5 „ 7PH 



\ 



110. 5 \ 



.94 .OO] 



98 



001 



13-8 J i,32-:; -.001 



,^;.|8^5i;r , ^\l-M^ 0 01 
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TABLE IIB* 



• ^ ' Crosscprre;iaiiop Table for .Rankings of Objectives 
According tcj.the Grades These Students ^Received 
In Psychologytat the End of the Last Grading Term^ 



Grade ' 



A 
B 
C 

E/F . . 



E/F 



1.00 .95 



1.00 .90 



91 • :86 
,83 



.83 



11* 



00 .90 
1.00 



.72* 
.75* 
1.00 



^Ali^significant at .005 JLevel except *. 



^ 




TABLE I2B 



C^scqrrelktion Table for Rankings of To^ic^ 
'l^bcording €6 the Grades - These Students Received 
^ ^^.In psychology' at the End of the Last Grinding Tern? 



' f. 



Grade 



A^ 



c 



I.OO .97 >9l' .95 .70 




.J. ---'..•-ft 



♦ I 

' . ^ TABLE 13B ^ • * *^ 

^ ' Correlation 'bat^^. Based Uopn the Behavior igtir and Humanistic Approaches 

* ^x* To The Psychology courses Taught by the 1974-'75 Teachers ^ 



00% 

•Co 



Description of Correlated Factors 

' t 



A. Correlation between' the objectives the.. behavior istic teachers g^et for their 
courses and the objectives the humanistic teachers 'set for Weir courses * 

' ' ' ' ' * * . 

B. Correlation between the objectives the behavioristic teachers set for. their 
Vw - courses and the reaspns the studentstf cited for taking these courses 

' . ^ ^ , ^ • ' . * ' 

" C. Correlation between the objectives the humanistic .teachers set for their 
course3*^and' the reasons the students cited for taking these courses 

D. 'Correlatibn between the topics the behavioii»«ic teachers iribludod in these 
courses and the topics the^ humahijstic teachers included in thei?; courses 

E. Correlation between the topic's the behavioristic^.teactiers thought ought to 
be* included' in these. course^ and the topicfe the humanistic teachers * 

' thought ought, to^ be included in these courses ' ^ . * m 

F* Correlation -tetweeli the tppics the behavioristic teachers included in their 
courses and-^ the topics these" teachers- .thought ought to.be included' in ^ ^ 
^ these^cburses . ' . • ^.r 

G. Correlation^ between the'^topics^ the-- hulnanjbstic* teachers included in- their 
^ourses^artd the topics/these teachers thought ought to be included in 
these courses* - < ' . ' ' ^< ^ * 

" ' ' ' - ' • ./^ " -/ — ^ ' 

H;* Correlation^Tjetween the topics the behavioristic i teachers. included_in their 
- courses and the J^o^lcs* the studenta, thought oughtr to' lSe included in.. 



J. 



these. courses 

\ ' /' ^-^ ■ \'~^-\ ' ' ^' '^^'7 , ^ ' ' ' 

Cbrreiatiorx between- the'* topics thei humanistic tea'chers' includeS^^in their 
crqurses and the topicgt the^%tuden£s though t.^ughe, €o be infcruS^ed in ^ 
. thesV courses V - . , " ♦ ' ' ^^"^^^-^..^^^^^^.^ * ^ 

Correlation be tw^en^tHe, topics the behavioristic testchefs t ou^t 
€o included fh^v^^^^ thought 
ought ;to*;be lnclud^^ V^, . ' ' • /' 

7 'K"..,^>Correlation between- iUie topics/. the'" ht^ thought ought to 

Ji", / '^'7^ be Included, in^^^ 

!fVv.>".-^ , ' />€o 'be/dricluded^'ln-^^'ese^c^ -'^r- - ^^]/ 

O c . . ... , -j,,^^ . — ... ^^-v^ ..^ . 
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.001 * 
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.001 1. 

♦ * 


.243/5 • 


22 


# .86 


.001 


199 *'5 


22 


.89/ 


:ooi^ 
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22 


# 


.005 


.415^^ ' 


22 


•77 


.005 


6^4. 
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.005 
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